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OUR AUTUMN QUEEN. | 
FFE noble English lady upon whose brow one | 
has, with reverent, loving touch, laid this | 
crowning tribute to a long life of earnest culture | 
and outreaching charities, possessed in an emi- 
nent degree the power of drawing sunshine and 
strength from darkest clouds. The story of a 
cultivated and happy childhood, of an early and 
disappointing marriage, are the opening pages of 
a life as remarkable as rare; for it must be ad- 
mitted that comparatively few women have this | 
“transmuting talent,” and however carefully ed- 
ucated in youth, fail to lay up for themselves in 
the walks of literature and art, against the needs 
of future years, riches that gold can not buy or 
moth or rust corrupt. 


| 


Bridging in silence—a silence too sacred for 
stranger’s touch—the years from seventeen to 
twenty-four, while she was a wife, we find the 
youthful widow, amid influences most confusing 
and depressing, giving herself with renewed res- 
oluteness to study, making choice of branches 
that would enlarge her scope of thought, and se- 
eure that moral and mental stimulus so essential 
to true growth and assured advancement. Ac- 
complishments, no less, as able auxiliaries, she 
called to her aid: music occupied many hours, 
and at thirty she: began learning to draw; ten 
years later she took up oil-painting, as a copyist 
holding an enviable reputation ; then slowly gath- 
ermg courage, as a child gaining strength to ven- 
ture beyond leading strings, cautiously devoting 
her talent to original pieces, the largest, a Laza- 


| rus, eliciting much praise for faithfulness in out- 
line and delicacy of expression and tone. 

In hours of relaxation, embroidery, as “a sister 
art,” afforded much pleasant employment; shell- 
work also interested her deeply. In both of these 
charming recreations she excelled, laying under 
tribute previous knowledge of tint and tone, adapt- 
ing and arranging her material with taste and 
elegance. 
sion of outline, color, and form, blending and 
massing after nature’s models, secured for her 
work expression and beauty really wonderful. 


husband in 1768. Twenty years of widowhood 
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Her deft touch and delicate apprehen- | 
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followed—years in which there was no abatement 
of her interest in every thing that could increase 
her own usefulness and culture, or the pleasure 
and advancement of others. 

At the age of seventy-four, at a period when 
most women are content with chimney - corner 
comforts, Mrs. Delany, ever alive to what was 
lovely, invented a hew and exquisite mode of ex- 
ercising her talents: this was “the construction 
of a Flora,” with her own hands cutting from 


|} colored paper the various parts of the flower she 


| desired to imitate, and often preparing the exact 


At the age of forty-three she again married, | tint required—an affair of no small moment in 
and for a quarter of.a century moved as a queen | such labors—then pasting them, accurately ar. 
within the domestic realm; a happy, earnest life | ranged, upon a black ground. 
she led, broken only by the death of her second | 


The effect was so 
charming, the relation of parts so perfect and 
harmonious, that often it was difficult to distin- 








Fig. 1.—Piain anp Srrirep 
Crare Barter Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 7, and 

Illustration on Page 469. } 
For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 2.—Bive 

Linen Dress. 

For description 
see Suppl. 





Fig. 3.—Srrirep Gauze 
Dress.—Back.—See 
Fig. 6.—{For pattern 

and description see Suppl., 
No, LIL, Figs. 17-22.) 


Fig. 4.—Breton Dress ror Gir. 
rromM 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and a oe 

see Supplement, No. XL, 
Figs. 46-54. 


Figs, 1-7.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S STREET SUITS. 


Fig. 5.—Gros GRAIN AND 
Tutte Dress.—Front. 
[For Back, see Illustra- 

tion on Page 472.] 

For description see Suppl. 
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Fig. 6.—Srrivep Gauze 
Dress.—F ront.—See 
Fig. 3.—{For pattern 
and description see Suppl., 
No. IL, Figs, 17-22.) 
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Fig. 7.—PLain anp Srrirep 
Crare Bartie Dress, 
Front.—[See Fig. 1, and 
Tilustration on Page 469. ] 
For description sve SuppL 
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guish the original from the imitation. Under 
her skillful touch, though sometimes with trem- 
bling fingers, this grand work of her life pro- 
ceeded, until, at eighty-three, partial failure of 
eyesight obliged her to lay it aside, but not until 
nearly one thousand flowers had grown into bud- 
ding beauty through her dainty touch. 

This elaborate floral display, so exquisitely fash- 
ioned by Mrs. Delany, was one requiring extensive 
and intimate practical knowledge of botanical 
drawing; it is by critics regarded as the most 
complete and perfect Flora ever executed by one 
hand. This beautiful exhibition of handicraft 
she bequeathed to her nephew, Count Dewes. 

When a little past fourscore, this woman of 
such wonderful versatility of talent began to 
write poetry, some lines of which she prefixed 
to the first volume of her Herbal, commencing : 


“Hail to the happy times when fancy led 
My pensive min the flow'ry path to tread ! 
* *. 


w onder ursue the glorious 1i 
jas Gaumadis blow the hand divine ye 

In 1788, in her eighty-eighth year, Mrs. Delany 
died, Through all these years she preserved a 
dignity and grace of manner, a vivacity and ge- 
niality, harmonizing fully with the rare cultiva- 
tion of her head and heart. Up to the very iast 
dispensing, with a tender graciousness all her own, 
the sweet and gentle charities of life; well known 
as patron, helper, and uplifter of burdened hearts ; 
in society as an elegant conversationalist ; a cor- 
respondent of women of culture, of men of let- 
ters—her memory has come down to us as one 
bravely meeting the varied emergencies of life 
with a sweetness and patience challenging most 
unqualified praise. Truly may she be called an 
autumn queen ! 
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UG A Cut Paper Pattern of a pretty and use- 
Jul country suit, consisting of Scarf Mautilla, 
Long Over-Skirt closing in front, and Long 
Walking Skirt, will be published with our next 
Number. Full Lists of all our Cut Paper Pat- 
terns will be sent by Mail on receipt of Stamp for 
Postage. 





The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for July 21 contains a beautiful double- 
page engraving, entitled “ What's That?” and 
other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fuly 28. 





LITTLE MATTERS. 


HERE are countless small circumstances 
connected with good behavior and fit- 
ting observance of the finer decencies of 
life that seem too trivial to mention, and 
yet which we see so frequently disregarded 
that it is only right to direct some attention 
to them. 

It is really the small things even more 
than the large ones that mark gentle breed- 
ing or the lack of it, just as trifles are said 
to make the sum of life, and a person may 
have all the greater points of polite be- 
havior at the fingers’ ends, and yet betray 
ill teaching and common association by 
these very little things. 

You will see an individual at table, ele- 
gantly dressed, and behaving with such 
quiet propriety that, if you find occasion to 
think of her at all, yeu think of her as of 
course a lady, suddenly upset your whole 
opinion, and stamp herself with vulgarity 
by rising from the table and going away 
still munching on something in her mouth 
—strict decency requiring her to finish her 
meal altogether and entirely before rising 
from table; or another who, having com- 
mitted no other solecism through the whole 
affair of dinner, ruins herself by using her 
goblet as a finger-glass, none being pro- 
vided, thus reproaching her hostess for neg- 
ligence or ignorance, and misusing an arti- 
cle of the table furniture. 

4 perfect ease of manner is one of the 
distinguishing marks of a thorough lady 
the world over, together with a perfect re- 
pose. This ease of manner never allows 
the manifestation of any nervousness, any 
flurry, and never hurries in any unseemly 
fashion. In the very highest circles of 
Great Britain it is made a point to cultivate 
« placid immobility of countenance, and a 
reserve in conversation that allows a few 
words to goa great way. This is the repose 

“Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere,” 


considered more essential in England than 
it is almost any where else in the world, 
such immobility having the appearance in 
other countries, it is to be feared, of mere 
stupidity, since in France, Spain, and Amer- 
ica certainly a vivacity, interfering with 





such complete repose, but not at all incom- 
patible with perfect ease, is expected. 

Perhaps a great part of this requisite ease 
might be more easily attained if it were un- 
derstood that a lady in society is in reality 
to appear unconscious of the existence of 
her body and her dress, and to allow others 
to be so. She is not to fuss and fidget and 
go through any of those movements that 
signify discomfort, and make others in a 
measure uncomfortable too. Having chosen 
her position, she is to keep it a reasonable 
while, except as exigencies of conversation 
or any other compelling circumstance re- 
quire her to change it; she is not to wriggle 
about in it, nor throw her arms here and 
there, but she is to appear to forget herself 
in the current event or the conversation of 
the occasion. She is not to twiddle her fin- 
gers either, nor agitate her feet, cross her 
knees, play with her jewels or her curls; 
she is not to rock herself, and she is to keep 
her hands away from her head and face. 
The last is usually, unless she has been early 
taught, the hardest thing of all to do: not 
that one may not rest one’s head upon one’s 
hand, and often be very graceful in the ac- 
tion; but there are those who are in the 
constant habit of trifling, for instance, with 
the lobe of the ear or with the ear-ring, 
with the under-lip, with the chin; of smooth- 
ing the cheek or of pulling down the skin 
there—doubtless unconsciously; of biting 
the lips, of chewing an invisible cud, of alter- 
ing the arrangement of the hair, and even of 
scratching the head, and who never fail to 
present an under-bred appearance in any one 
of these antics. To the on-looker these prac- 
tices are hardly better than the vulgarities 
of those people who forget to complete their 
toilette in private, and pick their ears, rub 
their noses, and polish their nails in public. 

These are all little things, it is to be ac- 
knowledged ; yet, nevertheless, a breach in 
the observance of a single one of them is 
ruinous to any pretension to good-breeding. 
One will observe them each and all, and yet 
preserve a large freedom and ease of man- 
ner—that freedom which makes every one 
around feel comfortable, and that ease which 
speaks of long use and acquaintance with 
the best. 

Too much humility, strange as it may 
sound, is something that interferes sadly 
with truly good manners. QOne can not go 
about in a “ meaching,” apologetic fashion, 
as if one were really not worthy to breathe 
the same air as those about one, and pre- 
serve an atom of dignity. Proper self-re- 
spect is at the root of all ease and grace ; 
not, of course, the least defiant, haughty as- 
sertion, but a modest confidence, a sense of 
one’s presumable equality to all social in- 
tents and purposes, instead of a confession 
of one’s demerits. We may all be great 
sinners, and very ignorant, and low-born, 
but we do not go into society to say so. It 
is to be presumed, regarding ourselves, that 
we are the best earthly authority in the 
matter; and if we do not respect ourselves, 
who will? Meeting, as it is understood, as 
equals, society, oddly enough, allows us the 
recognition that one atom of God’s universe 
is of the same value as another. There is 
no common ground on which the confessed 
superior and inferior are to meet; in the 
drawing-room there is no superior or infe- 
rior; in that place there is always democ- 
racy, and whatever may be accorded to age 
or genius, the rest of the company are as- 
sembled always, it is to be remembered, on 
the same level. 

Another mark of good-breeding is gener- 
ally to be found in the voice. Sometimes 
the voice, as a matter of inheritance, pro- 
claims even the good-breeding of one’s an- 
cestors ; its management in a gentle and 
proper way, indeed, is something that, if not 
taught in childhood, is frequently not ac- 
quired at all. Of course those whom Na- 
ture has not endowed with a sweet voice 
for speaking are not answerable for her de- 
ficiency ; but even a voice that is unmusical 
can be so handled, kept at such a pitch, and 
accustomed to such intonations, that its cul- 
tivation is almost equal to music, and it is 
more by the intonation, the inflections, and 
the pitch—that is to say, by the cultivation 
—that one recognizes a lady in the voice 
than by the natural sweetness. Ifa gentle 
voice is an excellent thing in woman, a dis- 
tinct enunciation is eqally so; and a lady 
will not be heard hurrying and tripping on 
her sentences, or clipping and abbreviating 
her syllables ; if what she has to say is worth 
hearing, she is entitled to ample time for 
saying it, and the clear pronunciation of her 
words, without drawling, however, be it 
said, is only another and proper mark of her 
self-respect. 

Again, yet another and peculiar, although 
quite different, part of good-breeding is the 
art of keeping one’s private affairs to one’s 
self. Those strangers who, thrown into our 
society for half an hour, enlighten us con- 
cerning all the family life, all the husband’s 
peculiarities, call the husbands by their 
Christian names, let us know an outline of 





the general course of events with them, do 
not win any of our admiration, and subject 
themselves to more or less of our ridicule. 
We are not to assume that our business is 
so interesting to any as it is to ourselves ; 
we are to force it on no one; the least sense 
of dignity possible must make us feel our 
own affairs sacred enough for silence, al- 
together too sacred, at any rate, for their 
slightest clew to be given the ear of any 
chance unworthy stranger. 

Common-sense, after all, strictly applied, 
is the best director in the matter of these 
little things that have so much to do with 
the perfect manners we all desire. Com- 


mon-sense tells us whether or not to give a. 
book te-a person with the title toward him,. 


so that it ean easily be read; whether to 
pass a spoon so that bow! or handle shall be 
next the extended hand ; whether to glance 
at the superscription of a letter passing 
through our hands; whether to look in at 
the open door of a stranger’s room as we go 
by; whether to consult use, convenience, 
and grace in every act. If we take this 
good common-sense into our counsels, we 
shall be pretty sure not to go astray. 





POSSIBLE DANGER. 
T is perfectly amazing to see the careless- 
ness with which children are trusted to 
indifferent nurses, or to no nurses at all, in 
the public streets and squares, as if they 
were really things of no consequence, or nui- 
sances of which one could have a good rid- 
dance, instead of being really the apple of 
the eye to whole families. 

One would think that the fate of the lost 
child, whose disappearance has been anx- 
iously sympathized with by almost every 
family in Christendom, would be a warning 
to every parent in the land, and especially 
to all wealthy parents, to surround their 
darlings with every barrier of safety ; but, 
on the contrary, it seems to have made but 
very little serious impression, children still 
being frequently trusted to themselves with 
a mysterious faith in Providence. 

Those parents who are poor in this world’s 
goods, as the saying goes, run very little risk 
of this nature, as it is but rarely that the 
attempt is made to steal a child simply to 
use it in the work of beggary, and their 
children may usually play ahout the door 
and in the parks and squares with impunity. 
But let a father be a notoriously wealthy 
man, it is ten to one but desperate charac- 
ters in desperate need have him more or less 
in mind; and if he is able to pay a good ran- 
som for recovery, he is very unwise to run 
the risk of being obliged to do it, or of giv- 
ing the rascals a chance to try whether he 
will or no. 

We have seen parents whose wealth was 
counted by the million send their little bevy 
of babies out to play in the square alone, or 
perhaps with only one of the nurses, and she 
very likely with a novel to fill the gaps of 
her flirtation with the roundsman, when, in 
view of the opportunities afforded, it seemed 
to us a question whether they ever saw the 
whole number again or not. 

We have only to consider the reckless 
lives of such black-hearted men as those 
supposed to be implicated in the great out- 
rage of this sort which has made the hearts 
of so many mothers the world over beat with 
pity and fear, to see the possibilities, if not 
the probabilities, of a repetition of the out- 
rage wherever it can be made profitable, and 
thus to feel the necessity of every precaution 
that can be taken. 

We do not mean, of course, that the chil- 
dren of cities and their neighborhood are 
thus to be refused their out-door life and 
sports, but only that they are not to be un- 
observed during any moment of it, and that 
nurses are to be fully impressed with the re- 
sponsibilities of their position, and be shown 
all the horror resulting from unfaithfulness 
or negligence, not merely in that of the loss 
of the child, but of the child’s fate among 
ruffians, the effect of the degrading influences 
upon its own nature, and the terrible uncer- 
tainty always to hang over the family thence- 
forth as long as they live. 

One is often obliged to wonder why the 
mothers of children have them so little with 
them in public; why it has become almost a 
matter of caste to send a child out with a 
nurse, and so seldom to go out with it one’s 
self. It is only the mothers among the poor 
who can not have their children always with 
them. One would think it would be a lux- 
ury in which the mothers among the rich 
might be glad to indulge themselves. Cer- 
tainly, as a merely ornamental luxury, they 
might allow it, for there is no sight so at- 
tractive—not even that of a young and love- 
ly single woman, with her damask cheeks 
and glowing eyes—as that of a mother with 
her flock of rosy cherubs about her; and the 
greatest ornament that any pleasure-car- 
riage can have, it is freely admitted, is a 
group of children, or even one gayly dressed 
little darling, on one of the seats, for the 
bright colors, dimples, floating locks, sweet 





voices, and general sense of accompanying 
innocence and helplessness, make the thing 
lovely as if the carriage were overflowing 
with flowers. 

Still, even the idlest of mothers has social 
duties in which she will be obliged to absent 
herself from her children; and their stout 
little legs can do an amount of running and 
endure an amount of fatigue that would put 
most mothers under the sod if they under- 
took to keep up with them at all; and it is 
to no bondage of this sort that we would 
advise them, but merely to the weighty in- 
struction of servants, to the intelligent en- 
forcement of a rule that their nurses shall 
never lose sight of the children for one in- 


“stant when outside of the hall door, and to 


their own recognition of the danger which 
they run in a community where so many 
wretches go at large, if they fall into any 
habit that may be observed of leaving their 
children unprotected. Among parents there 
is no father but would offer his whole for- 
tune to the last dollar for their redemption, 
no mother of them all, rich or poor, but 
would give her heart’s blood to save them, 
since love of children is the strongest trait 
in all human nature; but in the mean time, 
a little precaution, a little thought, a little 
more care in the selection of nurses, a little 
more insistence in their training, would ob- 
viate the necessity of any such sacrifice or 
suffering. 





PARLOR MAGIC. 

HERE is much pleasure to be had from 

the little tricks of innocent legerde- 
main, the amusing juggleries, that afford 
evening entertainment with the young peo- 
ple in the drawing-room under the name of 
parlor magic; but there is another parlor 
magic of vastly more consequence in the 
house, which not only affords evening en- 
tertainment, but entertainment, with hap- 
piness thrown in, for night and morning 
and all day long. And this parlor magic 
may be had by any who will take the pains 
to cultivate, if they do not originally pos- 
sess, a sunny temper. 

There is no such pleasure and there are 
few such luxuries in life as the presence of 
this sunny temper in the house bestows. 
It makes a perpetual summer within, be 
the weather without what it may; it makes 
the long day short, the au dey hright, and 
it takes up every annoyance and turns its 
best side out, shows what honey can be 
gathered from the bitterest flower. They 
that have this sunny temper are certainly 
a blessing to themselves as well as to all 
about them; they see a good reason for ev- 
ery adverse turn of the wheel, a good pur- 
pose for it to serve; it takes a long course 
of disaster, indeed, to make them sit down 
and despond, nor can they do that long, un- 
der any pressure, before the sunny temper 
is up again, trying to clear away the clouds, 
and always with a castle in the air at hand 
ready to have a foundation slipped under it. 

No sorrow can keep this sunny temper— 
or, perhaps, for exactness, we should say 
temperament—long in wretchedness, how- 
ever deeply felt. Does death come, after 
the shock of the blow is over and the first 
bitterness of loss, it begins to question 
whether life might not have been worse; 
it puts its own loss out of sight, and thanks 
Heaven for the other’s gain; it does not 
dwell upon the fact that the great joy of 
the loved one’s life is gone, but upon the 
blessedness which that joy was while it 
lasted; does not revivify the death scene, 
but lives over again the happy days that 
came before; does not curse fate for taking 
away at last, but blesses Heaven for giving 
at all; it does not obliterate grief, but trans- 
forms it; never ceases to remember because 
remembrance brings pain, but surrounds the 
dead still with the love and atmosphere of 
life. Does poverty come, it congratulates 
itself that it is not disgrace. Does disgrace 
come, it prepares to live it ‘down. Does 
sickness come, it compares its state with 
some sickness so much worse that this seems 
health. Is it mortal sickness, it is not so 
bad as one expected. 

“Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying— 

O the pain, the bliss, of dying!” 
it exclaims, and in its ecstasy robs the 
mourners of half their suffering. For a dai- 
ly companion the sunny temper is far supe- 
rior to the greatest genius, the most spark- 
ling wit, the most profound ability. One 
can afford to dispense with most of the pre- 
cious luxuries if this cheerful disposition be 
granted instead; for it smacks its lips over 
a Barmecide feast, has so much already, it 
never suffers for the want of more, and sup- 
plies from its inexhaustible store of content 
some treasure all the time to those around 
it—works, in short, its irresistible magic 
from daylight to dark. 

If one has really no conception of the 
charmingness of this sunny temperament, 
let him study a little while its complete op- 
posite, the atrabilious temperament, if he 
is so unfortunate as to have a person pos- 
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sessing it in his house. To this disposition 
pleasure itself turns a frowning face; it is 
slighted, it is neglected, it is insulted, it is 
betrayed, it is abused, at every turn; it 
withers friendship with the poisonous air 
of its solicitude; it destroys love with the 
suffocating grasp of its jealousy. If a cloud 
comes up, it always foresees a storm; if it 
storms, it is never going to brighten; if it 
stays at home, it is always lonesome, if it 
goes abroad, it is always bored; the scratch 
of a finger is an illness, an illness is one that 
never had its like before; in the neighbor- 
hood of death, nobody was ever called upon 
to meet such a loss, and in the act of death it 
sees nothing but darkness ahead—perhaps 
because it deserves nothing else. If this 
disposition happen to have a religious tend- 
ency, it lives in a horror of antichrist, and 
seems to think the powers of evil superior 
to those of the Creator; if it is interested 
in politics, the country is always on the 
brink of ruin; if it is interested in gossip, 
it always believes the blackness of any scan- 
dal, saying, “There is no smoke without 
some fire.” It is haunted by a swarm of 
fancied ills; it is always on the look-out 
for disaster, and making misfortune wel- 
come before it comes, and it is always sure 
that what is pleasant is wrong. It nev- 
er alleviates any affliction for others, nor 
lightens any load; it excuses nobody’s mis- 
demeanors, but makes them graver. Its 
sympathy is lugubrious; its presence is de- 
pressing; it would not be happy in heaven 
itself, and it is a weight and a gloom and a 
horror in the house. 

Let any one who has passed any portion 
of his life in the companionship of a person 
to whom unkind nature has given this atra- 
bilious temperament, suddenly be given in 
its place, or even in conjunction with it, the 
companionship of a person of the sunny, 
sanguine temperament. Witchcraft works 
no such vital change, after all. He will 
feel in a moment that he has come out of a 
cavern into the open vault of blue sky and 
clear weather; he will hear the scandal de- 
rided, antichrist trodden faithfully under 
foot, the country yet hoped for; he will see 
mourning comforted, wrong-doing excused, 
light thrown upon every dark place in this 
life, and upon the gulf between this life and 
the other. And if he is the atrabilious per- 
son himself, he will feel as if he had been 
an ugly toad that, touched by the fairy 
wand, becomes the beautiful prince, and as 
long as the sunny temperament, buoyant 
and blessing, goes beside him, he will, but 
for occasional lapses into Gummidgedom, 
feel buoyant and sunny and blessed him- 
self. 

The house where this sunny temperament 
reigns may stand in a valley and face a hill, 
and have no ray of outer sunlight from be- 

inning to end of the year, but the sun will 
e always shining within it; envy will not 
disturb that which is too happy to desire 
any thing eagerly, evil will have no part in 
it, and misfortune will receive no welcome 
there till it breaks and enters, to be hus- 
tled out of doors again with all possible dis- 
patch. 

But although this fortunate nature is a 
special gift of the good powers that preside 
at birth, and is no more possessed by all 
than genius is, it is nevertheless within the 
power of all to cultivate something that 
shall so nearly resemble it as to answer ev- 
ery useful purpose. Possibly a tempera- 
ment of the darker sort could have little or 
nothing to cultivate other than by repres- 
sion; but any other temperament can go 
far toward simulating the sunny one, by 
sheer determination, by a persistent habit 
of looking on the bright side, by thinking 
no evil, by choosing to make the best of 
every thing, by endeavoring to soothe and 
comfort and charm. Does no dinner come? 
What larks! Let us play we don’t dine. 
Does the gas decline to shine? Let us have 
candles. Has the furnace fire gone out? 
Let us dance and keep warm. Has the bank 
failed? Let us work. Is this awful trou- 
ble ours? Let us pray. Sometimes it is 
hard work; but a little patience, an un- 
yielding spirit, and it is always to be done, 
and it works wonders. The effort itself is 
a magician, before which the greatest pres- 
tidigitateur may veil his face; and although 
in old times the Christians burned the sor- 
cerers, now the sorcery of this gay sweet 
parlor magic is the very top of Christianity. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SEA-SIDE TOILETTES. 
BUNTING SUITS. 


HE material of the season for sea-side dress- 

es is unquestionably bunting, the varieties 

of which are legion, but great care must be 
used in its selection. A good quality, warranted 
in many cases not to fade or stain, is shown in 
leading stores at 45 and 50 cents, and suits of 
every variety and description are to be found 
from $10 to $75. The best American bunting is 
by many considered equal to the French. It is 
of close texture, and with care in the manage- 








ment of seams will not fray out. The coarser 
buntings are the most miserable of all invest- 
ments, looking wrinkled and shabby after a few 
wearings, and fraying at every movement of el- 
bow or wrist. The cream white bunting cos- 
tumes made up elaborately may be worn as even- 
ing sea-side costumes, although in general the 
material is adapted to morning or carriage wear. 
A very pretty costume is of cream white bunting 
in princesse form, with a tablier trimming of 
knife-pleating four inches wide, edged with tor- 
chon lace, and headed by bias bands of Roman 
silk three inches in width; the back in prineesse 
form seven inches below the belt, where the three 
back breadths are set in clinging pleats, and fin- 
ished at the edge with a flounce of bunting edged 
with the torchon lace, and headed by bias bands 
of Roman silk. Bows of Roman silk with cut 
edges finish the front of the tablier, and a nar- 
row fichu of Roman silk is crossed on the waist, 
with a bow at the left side. The sleeves are 
tight-fitting, with a high cuff of Roman silk turn- 
ed back, and a deep ‘frill of torchon lace falling 
over the wrist. The same style of form and 
trimming might be used with good effect in plain 
silks or in cambric costumes, the narrow fichu or 
mantelet adapting it to out-door wear, and an 
edging of torchon lace giving all the finish re- 
quired. A serviceable and very effective trim- 
ming for bunting is the cambric embroidery, 
white on navy blue or black. This gives a firm- 
ness in effect much to be desired in so light. a 
material, and wears admirably. It is almost im- 
possible to prescribe a limit for the styles in 
bunting, however; every imaginable trimming-is 
used — white Spanish lace on black bunting, 
bead trimming, Valenciennes, Hamburg edging; 
in fact, the most capricious fancy can hard 

be too daring, and as the shades are shown in 
great variety, half a dozen striking costumes of 
the same material will hardly be too many in a 
summer wardrobe. Some of the pale shades of 
brown, écru, and lavender will not withstand salt 
air or strong sunlight, however, and the darker 
tints or cream white are therefore preferable. 
Bunting combined with any rich silk trimming, 
or the back breadths of silk now becoming popu- 
lar, is not effective, the lighter material being 
out of place with any but a fanciful trimming. 


WOOLEN COSTUMES. 


Beautiful costumes, and very serviceable ones, 
are now made of the albatross and cygnet ma- 
terials, between which there is a slight difference 
only, the cygnet being of closer, finer texture, and 
shown in fewer shades, at $1 50 and $2 a yard 
the double width. The albatross, in single 
width, comes at $1. These fabrics are like a 
finely finished light ladies’ cloth or flannel, and 
are recommended us the most durable of all wool 
materials for summer wear. They combine beau- 
tifully with silk, or in two shades of the same. 
A pretty and inexpensive costume is of French 
gray and dark green albatross, with knife- 
pleatings of alternate shades and pleated train, 
the folds alternately gray and green, finished 
down the centre with green buttons; Breton 
jacket of gray and green, trimmed with em- 
broidered: galloon of two shades of green, and 
with a deep frill of torchon lace on the neck and 
sleeves, the collar opening low in front, and to be 
finished with a loose bow of green silk. The 
cream white eygnet makes up beautifully in prin- 
cesse form, with pleated train, the sides edged 
with knife-pleating, and any additional trimming 
of black velvet or colored silks. For polonaises 
for common wear over a half-worn silk skirt the 
black albatross is well adapted, having the 
fine appearance of an opera flannel, and wearing 
much better. 


BATISTES, NANSOOKS, AND LINEN LAWNS. 


The open-work batistes are still popular, the 
designs this year being much finer, and the ma- 
terial at reduced rates. Very pretty polonaises 
or over-skirts and jackets edged with lace begin 
as low as $5 and $6, and can be worn with trained 
skirts of linen in solid color most effectively. 

Nansook dresses, linen lawns, organdies, etc., 
all continue to be trimmed with white or colored 
torchon lace, and the prettiest costumes are made 
up with outline over-skirt of a pleated ruffle 
edged with lace, and a closely folded pleated train. 
Much less material is used in this way, and the 
effect on nearly every figure is graceful and be- 
coming. If desired, the pleats may be put on to 
the belt, with some indication of the width of each 
one marked in the muslin; and when ironing or 
pressing out is required, they may very readily be 
taken off the belt and put on again in the exact 
place, 

CLOTH COSTUMES FOR SEA-SIDE WEAR. 

A new style for sea-side out-door costume is in 
dark blue or black ladies’ cloth of light quality, 
an over-skirt and jacket being worn over a simple 
silk skirt. The over dress crosses diagonally in 
front, and is draped in two puffs at the back, with 
a band drawn across. The trimming is of white 
Hamburg embroidery about three inches wide, put 
on as a frill, and headed by two rows of white 
cotton braid in two widths. The jacket has large 
side pockets and cuffs, edged and trimmed in the 
same way. This is varied by introducing a Breton 
vest of white signet or cloth, and edging with yak 
lace. Price $35. 


SEA-SIDE EVENING TOILETTES, 


Evening dresses of a simple, pretty style for sea- 
side wear are shown in the white dotted muslins, 
trimmed simply with torchon or Valenciennes. A 
long polonaise, edged with a narrow frill of mus- 
lin, and drawn up closely at the sides, with draped 
scarf ends at the back, over a skirt with graduated 
flounces on the back breadths, is a stylish and 
impressive form, bows of ribbon or velvet finish- 
ing the waist and sleeves, a narrow silk fichu and 
wide ribbon belt being sometimes added to the 
costume. On slight figures a ribbon belt, edged 
with a deep frill of lace, and fastened with a bow 





of loops at the left side, is effective. When this is 
worn, the collarette should be a frill of the same 
lace, top and bottom, with ribbon between, and a 
corresponding bow at the neck; but only slim 
figures look well in this fanciful belt and collar- 
ette. Other styles of trimming white muslin cos- 
tumes are in loops of ribbon following the lace 
frill on the over-skirt, caught loosely, or in point- 
ed ends of ribbon inserted above or below the 
ruffle, and edged, if desired, with lace. A pretty 
trimming is of such points without the ruffle of 
muslin, in which case the lace edge must continue 
all around, and the pieces may be sewed close to- 
gether on the edge of the over-skirt or polonaise. 
Some muslin and linen lawn over dresses have a 
searf of the material, edged with lace, brought 
down the front, and tied loosely ; or similar scarfs 
may be used as front trimming for the costume 
without any over-skirt, the back breadths being 
pleated or flounced. 


SEA-SIDE WRAPS. 


Every variety of sea-side evening mantelets are 
shown. The daintiest are of white cashmere 
made in fichu patterns, with long ends and turn- 
ed -over lapels, trimmed with colored silk em- 
broideries or braidings, and edged with fringes of 
the combined shades. Other wraps are of dark- 
er-hued cashmeres in the same pattern, with long 
or short ends to be tied loosely below the bust, 
and all embroidered or braided in bright-colored 
silks. These make a beautiful addition to the 
morning costumes of linen lawns or cambrics, 
and-can be made up in simple cashmeres without 
embroidery, and trimmed with bows of cardinal 
red or navy blue to suit the costume. Prices 
from $6 to $45. 

Light-colored flannel or cloth sacques and wraps 
continue to be worn with every variety of trim- 
ming. The more elaborate and costly wraps re- 
cently imported are matelassé, worked with color- 
ed bugle embroidery and fringe of silk and colored 
bugles; but this extremely striking style of trim- 
ming can only be recommended when the whole 
costume is of suitable quiet elegance. Other 
mantelets and mantles are in silk appliqué work 
on net or open grenadine, and are an old fash- 
ion revived. The outline of the silk pattern is 
traced in silk braid or chain stitch. Open-work 
and insertion are used in every variety of garment 
and material. A pretty mantle is a long pointed 
mantilla of black cashmere, with form pieces 
clinging to the figure, and trimmed with five rows 
of Spanish lace. The back is finished with long 
loops of ribbon or ball fringe laid on in close 
strips. Other lighter wraps are of muslin or net 
fichus or small mantles tied loosely below the 
bust or with crossed ends. Net fichus trimmed 
with thread or Spanish lace cross at the waist 
below the belt, and are tied low down at the back, 
with full ends of net and lace. These make an 
effective finish to a black silk, or linen lawn, or 
organdy costume. 


SEA-SIDE BONNETS. 


The picturesque still holds its own in sea-side 
straws, and the gauzy materials introduced ear- 
lier in the season are still used, with bows of rib- 
bon or velvet. The wide-brimmed straws, turned 
or arched slightly at one side, may have an inside 
band of silk with looped bows of ribbon, the 
plumes sometimes curling gracefully over the 
side, flowers and gauzy ‘aning being used on 
the crown, or feathers and ribbon or velvet. The 
white braid straws used commonly last season 
are shown in finer qualities, and trimmed pretti- 
ly with inside bows of cardinal or navy blue on 
the left side, and gauze or flowers on the outside. 
The jauntiest caps are also shown in colors or ma- 
terials like the dress, or in contrast: a yellow 
gauze has a bandeau and ruffle of navy blue silk 
to match the costume of blue; a black net has 
trimming of wild flowers and black velvet; a 
white silk gauze has bands and bows of coral 
pink or pale blue, with ends of lace, if desired. 
These may be worn walking or driving, with the 
protection of a sun-shade, and on such occasions 
answer every purpose of a bonnet if the lace 
ends be caught loosely beneath the chin. 


SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 


With summer toilettes colored stockings of 
silk or lisle-thread are worn with half-low shoes 
or slippers. Blue stockings of spun silk are 
very fashionable, and to be recommended in pref- 
erence to the more expensive silk ones. These 
come at $2 95 and $3. Beautiful colored silk 
stockings begin at $2, open-worked and clocked 
hosiery being still worn, a pretty style having 
solid color just above the ankle, and embroid- 
ered in points, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Taylor; and Arr- 
Kin, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


HE is a young French Canadian, and his name 
is Lanators. Recently he went to Crookston, 
Minnesota, where lumber was cheaper than at 
Winnipeg, purchased all that he needed for a 
house and out-buildings, made it into a raft, em- 
barked his wife and family thereon, and floated 
along Red River until he reached his destination, 
saving steamboat fare and freight. Arrived at 
St. Norbert, he tied up his raft, left it in charge 
of his wife, sought out and pre-empted a farm, 
and then, like a good man, proceeded to build 
his house. 

—Of the two hundred and nineteen young la- 
dies who graduated a few days ago at the New 
York Normal College in this city, all were award- 
ed licenses to teach in all the public schools in 
this State. Fourteen of the graduates were given 
an additional diploma for especial progress, con- 
ferring the degree of Mistress of Arts. Three 
of these, Misses Ray, Howarp, and Wrieur, are 
colored, and as they went upon the stage to re- 
ceive their honors, were greeted with hearty 
rounds of applause. The OrreNDORFER gold 
medal, for proticiency in German, was carried 
off by Miss Mary CumMiINGs; the OTTENDORFER 





silver medal, for the same, by Miss MarGaret F. 
Manoney. Miss Marte SCHINDLER took the 
$50 gold prize for music. The KeLy silver 
medal, for proficiency in teaching, was taken by 
Miss HELEN SULLIVAN; the KELLY bronze med- 
al, for the same, by Miss Mary E. FLynn. Miss 
Ipa A. CHELLBORG took the alumni prize for 
ag Miss Mary E. Fiynn, who won the 

ELLY bronze medal, also took the Kang gold 
medal for physiology; Miss Margaret F. Ma- 
HONEY, who won the OTTENDORFER silver medal 
for German, also took the Hunt gold medal for 
Latin; and Miss HELEN SULLIVAN, who won the 
KELLY silver medal, also took the $40 gold prize 
for French. Miss May Crory and Miss HELEN 
C. GRANT each took $25 gold prizes for music. 
Miss Saran C. DouBLepDay was the valedicto- 
rian, and Miss HELEN SuLLIVAN was the saluta- 
torian. At the opening of the coll in Sep- 
tember next eighteen hundred young ladies will 
be present at the roll-call. 

—The wives of Vicrorten Sarpot, the new 
member of the French Academy, have contrib- 
uted largely to his success in lifes. When a young 
man, he was so poor as to be at death’s door 
from disease and starvation. -A young girl liy- 
ing in the same house, hearing of his ¢ ition, 
went to see him, took hia medicined fi re- 
storatives, and nursed him through @terrible 
attack of fever, which brought him tothe verge 
of the grave. Three years afterward, when he 
had recovered health, and obtained some employ- 
ment at one of the theatres through his friend’s 
intimacy with Desazert, the celebrated actress, 


they were married, and this accident of ac- 
quaintance with Desazet turned his attention 
to dramatic composition, and made him what he 


is to-day—the most successful dramatist of his 
time, with a hétel in town, a magnificent house 
in the country, while to these things is now 
added the crowning honor of membership of 
the French Academy. The first wife did not 
live to see this last bay leaf added to his wreath, 
but she lived until he acquired wealth and hon- 
= and died after ten years of happy wedded 
ife. 

—Of the class that graduated just sixty years 
ago at Harvard, only twenty-four survive. Of 
these, fourteen met the other day at dinner in 
Boston. Among them were GEORGE BANCROFT 
and CaLesB CusHInG; Samvuet Hart, of Brook- 
lyn; JonaTHAN H. Coss, of Dedham; Joserm 
Cootrpes, of Boston; GeorGe B. Emerson, of 
Boston; James D. GREEN, of Cambridge; JoHn 
O. GREEN, of Lowell; CLoven R. Mizgs, of 
Grantville; SrrpHEN SALisBury, of Worcester; 
SamvE  E. SEwa.t, of Boston; Rospert F.. Wax- 
cort, of Boston; Auva Woops, of Providence; 
and with them, Witi1am F. Cary, of Boston, 
who left college in good standing before the end 
of his course. All took part in and enjoyed a 
full flow of spirited and interesting discussion. 

—So quiet was the late Cuar.zes F. Briees in 
his intercourse with associates, and so reticent 
in matters personal to himself, that it was several 
years before his colleagues on the Independent 
ascertained, and then by accident, that he had 
written the preface to the New York City Direct- 
ory every year during the twenty-four that it 
had been in Mr. TRow’s hands. 

—Dr. CHARLES Mackay will be approved by 
the Federal lady. He tells the elegant fact in 
good English when he says: ‘‘ There are two re- 
spects in which the beauty of American women 
is seldom equalled, never excelled—the classical 
chasteness and delicacy of the features, and the 
smallness and the exquisite symmetry of the ex- 
tremities. In the latter respect particularly the 
American ladies are singularly fortunate. I have 
seldom seen,”’ he says, ‘‘ one delicately brought 
up who had nota fine hand. The feet are also 
generally small and exquisitely moulded. That 
which the American women are most deficient 
in is roundness of figure. But it is a mistake 
to suppose that well-rounded forms are not to 
be found in America.” 

—The latest American heir to an English 
estate is James WILLIAMs, a day-laborer in 
Shrewsbury, Vermont, who has come into a 
fortune of $1,250,000 by the death of a relative. 
The papers have come over for identification 
and signature. 

—Professor GOLDWIN SMITH, who has been at 
Rome investigating historical facts, is now in 
England, where he will remain until next year, 
and then return to Cunada. His article in the 
last number of the Fortnightly Review, on the 
** Political Destiny of Canada,’’ has excited 
much attention abroad and in the Dominion. 
Its destiny, he believes, is entire separation from 
Great Britain, and the establishment of an inde- 
pendent government ; of what character he does 
not point out. 

—Miss Kate FIELD gives a characteristic and 
humorous account of the manner in which she 
eaptured Dr. SCHLIEMANN for an interview, 
She says she wanted to take his portrait, and 
had been obliged to see bim at six in the morn- 
ing. ‘‘On one oceasion,”’ she writes to a friend, 
“P didn’t go to bed atall. I received him ina 
ball dress, and he came in an evening suit. 
Both of us had been at parties until five. That 
is the sort of man he is, and if there’s any thing 
to be discovered, he'll discover it.” From an- 
other source we learn that at the recent recep- 
tion of himself and wife as honorary members 
of the Royal Historical Society, he gave an in- 
teresting account of his youth, his early devotion 
to Troy, and his labors at Hissarlik and Mycene. 
Mrs. SCHLIEMANN, whose grace and manner of 
appearance captivated the audience, also spoke 
a few words in thanks for the reception accord- 
ed to her. Dr. SCHLIEMANN, during the course 
of his address, more than once alluded to the 
energy and patience with which his wife had as- 
sisted him in his labors. 

—The Bazar finds this curious ‘‘ personal’ in 
the last London Court Journal; ‘*‘ The Prince of 
Wales, during his latest visit to Paris, dined 
with the Princess of Sagan. She lives in a pal- 
ace built by the banker Hopsr, and which cost 
him £280,000. It is one of the most magnificent 
residences in the Faubourg St. Germain. There 
is a galléry which will feast 200 persons seated. 
The dining-room is superbly decorated, and at 
the dinner given to our Prince it was resplendent 
with massive silver plate and with crystal glass. 
There is a beautiful garden with fountains, which 
were illuminated by the electric light. The sta- 
bles will hold thirty-five horses. There is a cu- 
rious souvenir of Mr. Hope on the premises—a 
large furnace with apparatus for melting plate. 
This the banker made free use of to coin ingots, 
which the Mint afterward converted into five- 
franc pieces, at a time when they commanded a 
considerable premium.”’ 
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meadiiee and Crochet Bagings for 
Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese edgings are worked with mignardise and 
crochet cotton, No. 80. For the edging Fig. 
1 work first on one side of a piece of mi- 
gnardise, as follows: Ist round.—1 ch. 
(chain stitch), * fasten to the third 
following loop of the mignardise (to 
do this drop the stitch from the 
needle, insert the latter at the 
corresponding point, and draw 
the dropped stitch through), 
2 ch., fasten to the next 



































Borders for Children’s Dresses,—Point, 
Braid and Point Russe Embrowdery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

For the border Fig. 1 sew white point lace 
braid on the foundation in curves, so that 
the braids intersect each other, and join 
the design figures with button - hole 
stitches of maize silk. The dots are 
worked in satin stitch with red silk 
or cotton. 

To work the border Fig. 2 
Wen’ sew medallion point lace 
braid on the foundation, 
loop, 16 ch., pass over 7 and fasten it with but- 
8 loops, fasten to the < $ ; 5 ton-hole stitches and 
next loop, going Z \Y, A \/ g twisted bars of 
back on the last blue and yellow 
7 of the 16 eh. cotton, 
worked _ previ- 
ously, crochet 2 ch., 
1 de. (double evrochet) 
on the third following 
st. (stitch), 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the see@d following st., 1 

h., 1 Shslip stif@h) on the 
second following st., 7 ch., fasten 
to the third of the 8 loops previously 
passed over, going back on the 7 ch. 
worked previously, crochet 2 ch., 1 de. on 
the third following st., 1 ch., 1 de. on the 
second following st., 2 ch., 1 sl. on the pre- 
ceding sl.,8 ch., and repeat from *. 2d round. 
—Always alternately 1 de. on the second follow- 
ing st. in the preceding round, 1 ch. 3d round (on 


\: 


Border for 
Dresses.—Chain 
Stitch Embroidery. 
Tus border is worked 
on white cloth with blue and 
olive green shaded split filling 
silk in chain stitch, 


Towel Rack, Figs. 1-5. 
Tuts towel rack is of carved black pol- 
ished wood, and is furnished with three cross- 
bars, on which are hung the embroidered tow- 
els. The two towels on the lower bars are of 


2 AS, 


Fig. 2.—Mienarpisk and Crocuet Epaina 
FOR LINGERIE. 





Fig. 1.—Mignarpise anp Crocuet EvGine 
FOR LINGERIE. 





Fig. 2.—Desien ror TowrL Rac, 
Fig. 1. 
Description of Symbols: ® Blue; & Red. 


Fig. 2.—Desien ror Rue, Fic. 1, 
Pace 469. 


Fig. 2.—Secrion or Design 


Description of Symbols: ®@ ist (darkest), ror FoorsrooL. Fic. 1 
. a 


@ 2d, © 8d, © 4th (lightest) Red; 8 ist 


drilling, furnished on the ends with 
(darkest), © 2d, @ 8d (lightest) Green. 


Fig. 1.—Borper ror Curtpren’s Dresses. Fig. 2.—Borper For Cuitpren’s Dresses. plain woven stripes, and finished on 

Pot Lace Brarp axp Porxt Russe Port Lace Braiw anp Point Russe the bottom with knotted fringe. The 

the other side of the mignardise),—Pass Emrrorpery. Emprorvery. embroidery on the plain stripes is 
over the middle 3 loops in the next hol- 


worked in the designs shown by Figs. 
4 and 5, page 469, over canvas with cotton, in the colore 
given by the description of symbols, in cross stitch, and 
after finishing the embroidery the threads of the canvas 


drawn out. The towel in the middle is of white 
~ Ge st . = i Semmna linen, and is embroidered in the designs given 
erfl 

























low, 1 de. on the following loop, * 1 ch., 1 de. on the see- 
ond following loop, six times alternately 4 ch., 1 de. on the i AM 
second following loop ; then 1 ch., 1 de. on the second fol- wa 
lowing loop, not working off the upper veins, however, 1 
de. on the fourth following loop, working off the upper 
veins together with those of the preceding de., and re- 
peat from *. 

The edging Fig. 2 is work- 
ed as follows: ist round (on z at 
one side of the mignardise). wi ‘ ,. Ne, 
—x From the next 7 loops 
take up 1 st. each and work 
off all the st. together, 


ii" by Figs. 2 and 3; the embroidery is worked over canvas 
with red and blue cotton 
in cross stitch, and after 

Ny finishing it the threads of 

e ! the canvas are drawn out. 

» f) Between the narrow and 
eS > i) p pile rte tein te 
5 ch., 1 80, (single cro S . S i Al i the heeanion and with 
chet) on the second the lengthwise threads 
following loc »p, mene Ib: alll i inal 0) P Ln mu ll work an open pattern. 


times alternately 5 ch., c<cccceue 


‘St WWVVUNVVTVTTTT Eptridert 
then 5 ch., pass over 1 ' : Footstool, 
loop, and repeat Figs. 1-3. 
from *. 2d Tue four-cor- 
round (on the nered cushion of 
other side of this footstool is 
the mignardise). covered with em- 
—2 sc. sepa- broidered light 
rated by 3 ch. fawn-colored 
on the two loops cloth, and is fur- 
above the hol- nished on the un- 
low, as shown der side with 
by the illustra- brown carriage 
tion, 5 ch., 1 de, leather. On the 
on the follow- edge of the cush- 
ing loop, not ion is a strip of 
working off the 


Borper ror Dressrs.—Cuain Stirco EmBrowery. 








































Faitte APRON. 


; j fez similar cloth; 
upper veins, Gros Grain Apron. For pattern and description see Supplement. which is gather- 
however, with For pattern : ond, description see Supplement, ed on both sides 
1 de, fasten to- No. V., Figs. 31 and 32. 


and set on over wadding interlining so as to form puffs. The seam of 
these puffs and of the carriage leather is covered with black worsted cord. 
To work the embroidery transfer the outlines of the design Fig. 3, page 
469, to the foundation, and work the embroidery with split filling silk in 
satin, chain, herring-bone, and knotted stitch, and in point Russe. For 
the asters use pink silk in two shades, for the corn-flowers blue, and for 
the star flowers white silk, and work the wheats with yellow and the 
foliage with green silk in several shades. Having transferred the de- 


gether the next 

two loops, but before working off the lower vein crochet 1 ch. and leave 
the upper veins on the needle for the present, with 1 de. fasten together 
the next two loops, but before working off the lower vein crochet 2 ch, and 
work off the upper vein together with the preceding 2 de., pass over 1 
loop, 8 de. as before, but in reversed order, on the next 5 loops, 5 ch., 
and repeat from *. 3d round.—»* 1 de. on the next 3 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 5 ch., 1 de, on the next 5 ch.,5 ch.,1 de. on the following 
5 ch, and repeat from >. 


Fig. 1 eth EL Racx.—[Se e Figs. 2 and 3; and 
Figs. 4 and 5, Page 469.] 








“ Fig. 3.—Design ror Towrt Rack, Fic. 1. EMBROIDERED JEWEL CASKET. 
9 ‘i ‘ oe 
Fig. 1 —Eusnowsnen 5 Wobninede— fie Fig. 2 2; and Fig. 3, Page 469.) Description of Symbols: @ Blue; & Red. For design see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 34. 
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sign Fig. 2, page 468, to the material, cut | stitch with yellow silk. The foliage is 
out the cloth for the dark figures, and | worked with fine green shaded silk in her- 
underlay it with dark brown velvet, which | ring-bone stitch. The seam made by set- 
is embroidered in herring-bone stitch with | ting the embroidered cover on the lid is 
light fawn-colored silk; the star flowers | concealed by box-pleated ruches of blue 
are worked with similar silk in chain | satin ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide. 
stitch. The leaf border consists of dou- | The rim is covered with double box-pleat- 



























BEER ERAEn: Sembeg, 








Fig. 5.—Drsien ror Tower Rack, Fic. 1, Pace 468. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Red; ® Light Red; 
@ Black; O Yellow; © Green; & Dark Blue; 
© Light Blue. 


Fig. 4.—Desian ror Tower Rack, Fie. 1, Pace 468. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Red; & Light Red; 
@ Blue; ® Green; © Gold. 


ed ruffles of blue satin ribbon an inch and three- 
quarters wide. A loop of blue satin ribbon 
serves for rais- 

vi NE Bs ing the lid. On 
are worked . hyp 7 : or >. the corners of 
with brown i <s VY A\\ Ady Ss. W/Z ™>S=" the box are set 
silk inalighter ay . ETON We if i : pointed ends of 
shade. The i 


ble rows of chain stitches, which are worked 
with dark brown saddler’s silk, and of knotted 
stitches, which 


Cos , : p : y y \ BZ — a iri similar ribbon. 
rest of the . ; eth ig ase Uy) = ; 
embroidery is . ‘ ‘ ; : Ae : P | | ' wemily 
worked in sat- : ~ . , : ms 

in and _half- as > i | 2 — hest, 
polka stitch : ——— = . t/ = EES _Tis medi- 
and in point - : ’ cine chest con- 
Russe with \ ,\ 


sists of a wood- 
en box, as seen 
in the illustra- 
tion, which is 
covered with 
black pressed 
leather. The 
double bottom 
is furnished 
with drawers. 
On the  bot- 


gold _— thread 
and with 
brown silk in 
two shades. A 
strip of brown 
velvet of the 
requisite length 
and four inch- 
es wide bor- 
ders the em- 
broidery. This 


a tom and sides 
strip is folded Dress ror Girt FROM 1 TO 2 Dress ~ Gr FROM 2 TO 4 of the box 
down on the YEARS OLD. BARS OLD. are compart- 
upper edge For pattern and description see Sup- For paitern and description see ments, which 
three - quarters plement, No. XV., Fig. 68. 


Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 63-67, 
of an inch wide 


on the wrong side, and is 
gathered half an inch from 
the fold, so that a heading 
is formed. On the under 
edge the strip is cut in scal- 
lops, bound with bias strips 
of velvet, and bordered with 
































are designed to 
hold bottles 
and boxes of various 
sizes, a measuring glass, 
etc. On the inside of 
the lid are fastened 
bands of leather, which 
serve for holding scis- 
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AP sors, knife, tea-spoon, 
box-pleated brown satin rib- Bt etc. The outside of the 
bon seven-eighths of an N chest is trimmed with a 
inch wide. The binding is ¥ 


stitched with a cross seam 
of light fawn-colored silk. 
On the corners of the cush- 
ion tabs of brown velvet fur- 
nished with a binding and 
cross seam to match the 
scallops are set on under- 
neath the strip. 


Jewel Casket. 
See illustration on p. 468, 

Tus casket is made 
of a card-board box five 
inches and three-quar- 
ters square, which is 
covered with 
blue satin 


monogram worked on 
black velvet in satin 
and half-polka stitch 
with gold bullion. 


Embroidered Pil- 
low Roll. 

Tus pillow roll is cov- 
ered with black cloth, 
ornamented with stripes 
worked in application 
embroidery. To work 
the embroidery transfer 
the outlines of the de- 
sign given by Fig. 385, 
Supplement, to the ma- 
terial, apply strips of 





Fig. 1.—Monooram 7 ’ 
FOR HANDKERCHIEF. Fig. 2.—Dersian ror Carp 


Fig. 2.—Monoeram 
FOR HANDKERCHIEF, 





blue cloth with 
and lined chain stitch 
with the same EwprorpereD Pittow Rott. rows of yellow 
material, thin- For design see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 35. 


ly quilted of 
the bottom. 
The lid of the 
box is fur- 
nished with 
a cushion, 
which is cov- 
te He tine PLAIN AND SrriPep Crépr BAREGE Dress. 
white cloth. Bacx.—[See Figs. 1 and 7, First Page.] 
To work the For description see Supplement. 
embroidery 
transfer the outlines 
of the design given by 
Fig. 34, Supplement, to 
white cloth, which is 
pinked on the outer 
edge, and run the out- 
lines for the edges of 
the bars. For the 
bars stretch white sad- 
dler’s silk as shown by 
the illustration, and 
work the edges with 
button-hole stitches of 
similar silk. The flow- 
ers are worked with 
white silk, and the for- 
get-me-nots with blue 
silk in chain stitch, 
and the stamens are 
worked in knotted 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Secrion or Jute Ruc.—[See Fig. 2, Page 468.] 
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shaded split 

filling silk, and 

‘ia Th alll ures between 

; rr CELARA) these rows with 
AS 

Ss yellow, and 

FamLtr AND Orey-work Batiste >P0wn split fill- 

Illustration on Page 472.] the scallops 

with white silk 

The application 

figures of white cloth are edged with chain stitches of brown 

filling silk trim the centre. The round figures of red cloth 

are fastened on the foundation with a cross seam of manda- 

the centre these figures are ornamented with chain stitches 

of light and dark blue and black silk. The flowers between 

and the 

vines with 

in chain 

stitch, and 

figures are 

worked in 

with maize 

silk, On 


9 os Vv. NM work the fig- 

red, mandarin 

Dress.—Froxt.—[For Back, see ing silk, and 

in chain stitch. 

silk ; similar stitches of red, blue, green, and pink shaded split 
rin silk, and are edged with chain stitches of white silk. In 
the application figures are worked with pink and dark red silk, 
green silk 

the pointed 

point Russe 

the ends 
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Fig. 1, Pace 477. 
Descrip. of Sym.: 8 Blue; © Red 


red. 
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Fig. 3.—Borver or Sup, 
Fic. 1, Pace 477. 


Fig. 1.—Empromerep Carp Press.—[See Fig. 2.] Descrip. of Sym. : @ Blue; © Red. Fairy Mepricrwe Cues. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Jury 28, 1877. 








the pillow roll is furnished with cord and with 
tassels of worsted and silk in the colors of the 
embroidery. 


Embroidered Card Press, Figs.1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 469. 

Tus card press consists of two pieces of wood 
covered with brown pressed leather, which are 
connected with a screw of gilt bronze. The up- 
per parts of the wood are ornamented with em- 
broidery, which is worked on a foundation of 
light gray silk with red and black saddler’s silk 
in satin stitch, in the design shown by Fig. 2. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SKIRMISHING. 





“ Mereors about, I thin):!” and Mr. Barnard 
pointed to the sky, a flash of light suddenly at- 
tracting attention. “If you will permit me, I'll 
take a turn upon the lawn? This phenomenon, 
like the Aurora Borealis, is very interesting.” 

“ By all means,” said St. Aubyn, looking anx- 
iously in the direction of the weather-glass. “I 
fear we shall have a storm to-night.” 

He passed out, bare-headed, and, as though con- 
scious of the direction, walked swiftly to that 
spot where the shrubs edgeu the cliff. He heard 
a footstep to the right, and crouching like a beast 
of prey, Mrs. Brandon passed him close, muffled 
and stealthy; there was a strong scent of turpen- 
tine, spirits of wine, oil, and other inflammable 
substances upon her trail, and the man in am- 
bush smiled grimly, and, when she had passed, 
leaned and looked down. There, far below, a 
torch, of impromptu make, still guttered and 
flickered fitfully upon the cliff where it had fall- 
en, sufficient, however, to reveal the clinging fig- 
ure of a man, who, completely overhanging the wa- 
ter, gesticulated and signaled for assistance. A 
yacht was lying off almost within speaking dis- 
tance, the moonlight broad on its white sails and 
deck, where a man outstretched at ease was 
smoking and looking at the stars; from this it 
was evident the man in extremity had not been 
seen, nor the torch which Mrs. Brandon had hurl- 
ed from the height as a beacon. Save for this 
flickering light, all the steep was clothed in dark- 
ness, while the yawning cavern at foot, where 
never man had entered but by boat, was hidden 
under the surf. Calmly, as preparing for his 
couch, Noel Barnard removed his faultless broad- 
cloth and stood as faultless in his undress. The 
torch had lodged midway between the man and 
the summit; it was not half consumed; did that 
lonely star-gazer but turn his head an inch in the 
direction of the cliff, the man must be seen, would 
be rescued; it was Noel Barnard’s purpose to 
prevent this. It was perilous to a suicidal de- 
gree; but that weighed last with the daring 
schemer. He sat upon the brink, and, lowering 
one of those lithe sinewy hands, tested the under- 
growth; it stood a vigorous pull. Then he tried 
the surface with his heels for a ledge or promi- 
nence; the face was uneven, rough, and jagged ; 
he turned round and commenced the difficult 
process of descent, holding hard to the growth or 
buttress where the rock clove the outline, plant- 
ing his feet where practicable to save weight ; so, 
lower, lower, beat of the waves sounding more 
shrill every yard he descended, the strong wind 
breasting the height as though it would dislodge 
him like thistle-down, and causing the flambeau 
to flare with a redder, wider light. Near this the 
lowermost man (who could toil no lower, but 
must drop, failing his hold, into the seething cal- 
dron) was swinging like some ghastly pendant 
to a gibbet; and away in the distance was the 
yacht, light as some fairy bark, its owner dream- 
ily wreathing the stars in clouds. Nearer the 
torch, it seemed but a hand’s breadth, and al- 
ready the height above seemed a journey to be 
done by flight alone; now by accident dislodging 
pieces of the stone or earth, which fall and alarm 
the victim, who, looking up, sees the dread form 
of his enemy gaining upon him and banishing his 
only hope of rescue, and, drawing breath, he shouts 
again, and this time with wild despair ; but before 
the echo of that harrowing cry can have travelled 
to hearing of those on board of the vessel, the 
torch has been seized and is quenched. And 
then commences the more arduous part of Noel 
Barnard’s mission ; he does not intend to return 
yet, for his work is but half accomplished. He 
has to descend yet farther; he has determined 
to complete both deed and doom; and the man 
below, although he can not see that form, steal- 
ing unerring as a deadly red-skin on the trail, yet 
feels it is approaching, and nerves himself for 
the death-tussle, when one or other, or perchance 
both, must go down to the depths. But it is a 
long time approaching, or it seems so, in that 
time of terrible suspense; only the falling mes- 
sengers give awful warning. At last the pursuer 
has turned round, and like an immense lizard ad- 
vances head-first ; and in the darkness the white 
reptile hand glides down and loosens the other's 
grasp, and uproots the last hold to which in his 
agony he now clings with both hands. There is 
avcrash, the growth gives way, man, plant, earth, 
stone, falling like lead ; the lizard pausing to rest 
upon his ledge, and turning with sardonic relish 
the whole morsel under his tongue. Shortly, he 
upon deck down from his dreams, stretch- 
ing his legs, awakens his skipper, and pacing the 
deck, takes his promised view of her home by 
moonlight ; hoping, yet scareely daring to h 
for a poh mabe lovely Sarma aheeiet ths 
chamber windows, and sees something that causes 
him to snatch up the. glass and again inspect the 
frontage with the closest attention at command. 
There, at an upper window, standing between the 
darkness and brilliancy of the apartment, is 
a figure’which he imagines to be hers. As it 





moves he remarks the same dress he had seen in 
the evening, and a lace scarf thrown over the 
head falls above the shoulders; she notices the 
movement with the glass, and kisses her hand 
to him thrice, then holds her arms forth appeal- 
ingly, as though imploring release, lifting them 
heavenward, and in the direction of himself, and 
clasping them despairingly upon her bosom. A 
touching and effective tableau, and well done; at 
least such was the verdict of Mr. Barnard, who, 
walking across the lawn, cool as though he had 
but just left the supper-room, re-entered, brushing 
knees and elbows with the finest of lawn hand- 
kerchiefs, and looking with mild reproach at 
Williams : 

“Why not have warned me, friend, I should 
catch my toes? So you play croquet ?” playfully, 


toLena. “And a charming exercise; very pret- 
ty, very! Did you ever play the game by moon- 
light ?” 


Soon afterward Mrs. Brandon enters quietly 
and resumes the jelly with frank composure. 

“ Head better, I trust, ma’am ?” Mrs, Brandon 
bows gracefully to the visitor. The head is a 
little better, and she thanks him for his kind 
sympathy. 

“But the meteor!” says St. Aubyn, mischiev- 
ously. “Let us see this fallen star, Mr. Barnard.” 

That gentleman removes from a coat-tail pock- 
et, with the gravity of a geological lecturer in 
Jermyn Street, a flint nearly as large as a plough- 
share, and sedately quotes: 

“T have no doubt, my dear Sir, but that this is 
the subject of our speculation. It is well known 
that flint forms a very rare constituent of the fire- 
ball proper, which mainly consists of iron, nickel, 
and other minerals ; but I take this to be an excep- 
tional case. Just handle this, Mrs, Brandon; you 
will do me the favor of agreeing it is altogether 
exceptional. I look upon this as a most remark- 
able aerolite ; this night will be long remembered. 
When I discovered it, the thing was hot, and I 
burned my fingers, a common fate in the pursuit 
of science.” 

“T really know so little of the sciences of geolo- 
gy or mineralogy; botany is more in our way, is 
it not, my dear Miss Lena?” and with a very 
charming smile, the lady returned the specimen, 
with many thanks. 

Meanwhile, out at sea, the young yachtsman 
was puzzling his hand , idle head over the 
curious action of the young lady in whom he ex- 
perienced so warm an interest. After twisting it 
about, he construed a sign out of it: this lovely 
and unfortunate girl was unhappy, miserably im- 
prisoned by a stern, unnatural sire, whose brain 
was half turned by foreign suns and book-read- 
ing. She had seen him pass at sunset-time ; had 
expected his return ; had joyfully beheld the yacht 
again where it crossed the moon-line; had ap- 
pealed to him with a sublime hope. Oh yes! He 
saw it all; he was appointed the knightly cham- 
pion for her deliverance ; he accepted his destiny ; 
he breathed a prayer. 

“ Brown, the whiskey !” 

The skipper, refreshed by his nap, produced 
the keg with alacrity, remarking upon the chilly 
moisture of the air, that went straight to the 
bones subject to rheumatism. This little matter 
Mr. Arden dismissed with his accustomed liber- 
ality ; he was generosity from crown to sole. But- 
toning the h pilot coat upon his chest, he 
walked the deck with briskness, muttering to him- 
self about a select company of historic person- 
ages who had succored damsels of high degree, 
stowed away in dragon-guarded castles, with a 
hydra-headed ogre as chief of the firm. Where- 
on skipper Brown, finding himself not wanted, or 
not admitted to this new fancy of his young mas- 
ter’s, peered through the glass into the shady 
groves, and presently espied something clamber- 
ing or trying to clamber up the wave-broken rock 
at the entrance of the cave that, black and for- 
bidding, formed a hideous arch consecrated to 
night. 

“ Yer pardon, Mr. William ; what be that a-steer- 
ing yonder ?” 

Arden took the glass, drew himself leisurely 
forth from his reverie, and looked. There was so 
much moonlight it became difficult at first to dis- 
tinguish. A clear bright night, clear as when the 
frost bites and all the land is bound, while the sea 
drinks up the snow-flakes, or casts them indiffer- 
ently from her, fringed with her foam. <A veil of 
silver seemed spread dim and ghost-like, stretch- 
ing leagues, torn in places where the wind had 
caught it, splashed and sprinkled, and bestrewn 
with a spray of diamonds. 

“ List, Mr. William ; ’tis a shout !” 

“Tt’s a man! How the deuce did he come 
there? Overtaken by the tide, probably.” 

“You give orders for picking him up, I sup- 
pose, Sir?” and the skipper paused anxiously. 








CHAPTER XV. 
RECOUNTS THE ADVENTURES OF “‘ WALTER GORDON.” 


Wrra slow and toiling footsteps Walter Gor- 
don entered the pretty village, long after dusk 
had robbed the trees of color and shrouded the 
eld church tower in gray perspective. 

Little children, peeping forth before going off 
te bed, saw the dragging progress along the vil- 
lage street, and murmuring, “A tramp!” went 
away to dream of its white face. A wagoner stood 
in doorway of the ale-house, and just looked 
up from his pipe; lights were behind the red cur- 
tain, and the window shone cheerfully forth from 
the pale background. The forge was closed; the 
smith, lying upon the grass-plot of his garden, 
‘oman with his boy; bits of iron and an array of 

stuck in the grass, emulating pastime 
the child had seen through the Rectory palings. 

The village school-house looms like some Gothic 


‘toy; a light at the upper window betokens the 


to rest of the estimable mistress. Be- 
yond this the Rectory stands back in its shadowy 
grounds. 





There are diverging lines of cottages; several 
better-class dwellings, with five windows and a 
door, and a formal plot of pelargoniums and ge- 
raniums, with box or gentian borders, One 
more ambitious has a wooden sailor and 4 minia- 
ture cannon, which the youngsters regard with 
becoming awe, 

There is a scattering of still superior dwellings, 
of the “contract” villa species. These are ten- 
anted by Seaborough traders, and afford an agree- 
able change, with salubrious addition. And there 
are outlying farms, rural and hospitable, with 
snowy sheets bleached on the hedge-rows, and 
wide old chimney-pieces, below which one may 
sit to count the stars. 

And there is a iarge old place standing back 
from the village green. It is surrounded by 
trees, and has a great garden track to the front 
and to the rear, where all seems going to weed 
and seed. This is Sleperton Manor, and Walter 
leans wearily against its quaint approach. 

The old house of which the aged countryman 
had told him! And the child—for he seems lit- 
tle more—gazes upon the massive frontage with 
that languid interest a weary wanderer takes in 
the association-haunted piles of forgotten ways. 

Beyond this is a charming cottage, low-pitched, 
pine-built, fragrant through summer and winter 
seasons: picturesque ever, and from all sides an 
artist’s study. This is The Cottage, Mrs. Vin- 
cent’s retreat—a bijou mixture of art and luxury. 

Lorry Vincent stands by the gate while Walter 
passes, and their eyes meet. 

“ Are you looking for some house ? 
you?” 

And the boy with the lovely face leans forward 
over the gate, with the kindest and most winning 
smile imaginable. 

“Thank you. Can you tell me of any house 
where I can obtain shelter for the night ?” 

“IT do not know of any apartments to let. Just 
now, while the season lasts, is the busy time at 
Seaborough. In winter there are plenty almost 
at your own price. I dare say you have walked 
from the town, and are tired ?” 

“T am very tired. I have not been well of 
late.” 

“T do feel for you. It is so bad to be a stran- 
ger in a place, and unwell!” 

Walter thrilled to the sympathy ; his eyes droop- 
ed before the handsome orbs bent so admiringly, 
yet all pityingly, upon the face he felt to be very 
worn and pale. 

“Your words are like music; it is long since 
I heard kind voices.” 

“Poor fellow! What shall I do to assist you ? 
Where can you go? But come in and sit down 
to rest. Iam sure mamma will not mind. She 
is listening to the band now.” 

Saying which, the boy unlatches the gate and 
holds it open for the stranger. Walter grateful- 
ly accepts the proffered rest, and together they 
enter the cottage. 

A fair-faced, rather delicate youth, this Walter, 
with a profusion of blonde curls short to the 
head ; a slight, symmetrical figure; a small white 
hand, which of itself would bespeak his gentle 
breeding; a timid, shrinking manner, indicative 
of extreme sensitiveness; and a tone of voice 
which, while sweet, was sad. 

The gentleness which won upon the old man 
earlier in the evening now wooes Lorry Vincent 
to a friendship strong and true. 

With infinite tenderness he removes the cap 
from those clustering curls, and brings a ewer 
and towel. A boy is so thoughtful, so ready, so 
considerate! Say—oh! ye mothers with one such 
—is this not so? Are not theirs the lissom fin- 
gers to perform those acts of loving service so 
dear to you, and of which you think long after in 
the still small hours? Are not theirs the quiet- 
er footsteps when your head throbs painfully, 
and all the world seems jarring on your nerves ? 
And theirs the lowered voices, until the very air 
seems quivering with their sympathy ? 

They are not all alike, but some are exquisite, 
and of this order was Lorry Vincent. 

The gratitude welling up in the clear, eloquent 
eyes of the other may move him, for he hurries 
to bring wine and biscuits for this tired wayfarer 
so little older than himself. Then he sits down 
and looks with troubled interest at the trembling 
one. It is long since kindness has touched this 
heart, while all who have encountered it have 
pierced, bruised, and wounded it, after the man- 
ner of the world ! 

Their acquaintance improves very rapidly. 
Lorry is pleased. With the exception of Harry 
Abbott’s son, a charming boy picked out for his 
particular friend, he knows of none to whom he 
would give the full treasure of the first-fruits of 
his loving friendship. He has never met with 
any one like this—so quiet and gentle. He can 
not tell why, but the voice thrills him ; and those 
eyes, timorous as the eyes of some startled fawn, 
drooping before the strong hazel of his own, 
cause his cheeks to tingle with the first pleasur- 
able sensation of his life. 

“Tell me, who are you?” he murmured, softly. 

“One without a friend!” answered the other, 
while the eyes filled with tears and coursed down 
the delicate skin. 

“But who are you? Tell me.” 

“T am known as ‘ Walter Gordon;’ but I be- 
lieve even my name, like all else about me, is 
uncertain and doubtful. Iam a nobody ; yet my 
whole soul, my every hope, point to high and 
lofty aims. Ihave been unfortunate. The guard- 
ian who had care of my infancy.and youth be- 
trayed every trust reposed in her, placing me out 
cheap with common work-people, and devoting 
the money allotted her for my maintenance to 
other uses. The humble home which thus be- 
came my portion was in time broken up, and I 
was cast a helpless waif upon the world.” 

“How sad! I have read of such cases in 
books. And you have really gone through all 
this ?” looking with renewed interest at the re- 
fined young face. 


Can I help 





“All,and more. For, listen—the remainder is 
soon told. I was taken in hand by a hard, stern 
woman, who placed me at a small school; I sup- 
pose to be out of her way while at work, her os- 
tensible business being the making of: artificial 
flowers. But she was connected in some way (as 
dresser, I believe) with one of the London thea- 
tres. In time—I was then ten years of age—I 
was compelled to join others at the theatre, 
where I suppose my face, happening unfortu- 
nately to be passable in my looks, ads me wor- 
thy of a conspicuous position, and I was always 
placed foremost in the groupings. This bore 
fruit, for another manager bid money for my 
services to play a page in his burlesques.” 

“Yes,” said Lorry Vincent, thoughtfully, “ you 
are very good-looking.” 

And standing over Walter, he patted the curly 
fleece with affectionate solicitude. 

“This resulted, when I was thirteen, in my be- 
ing apprenticed for five years to a large travelling 
circus company. The new life was a hard one. 
Some of the men were kind to me, others unfeel- 
ing and cruel; and one was very brutal, and used 
to beat me.” 

Master Vincent shrugged his shoulders, and 
took the hand of his friend. 

“Sometimes gentlemen used to come behind 
the curtain, and not always for the best of pur- 
poses, One of these befriended me, interposing 
between that cruel man and myself. He spoke so 
kindly to me, I loved him from then. I met him 
after the performance, when it was dark and no- 
body saw us, and he gave me a sovereign to get 
myself little things he knew I needed. He said, 
‘If ever you are in trouble, and want a friend, 
come to me,’ and he gave me his card. I have 
never forgotten him, although I doubt not he has 
long since forgotten me; and I have come to try 
and find him here, and see if he will be again my 
friend. The work of the circus was too much for 
my strength. Willing enough, I could not do 
more than nature permitted ; no allowance was 
made, and I was beaten with severity. I could 
bear no more, and left them; but fatigue and 
privation, following upon my other hardships, 
brought on illness, from which I am but now re- 
covering. And I owe much to the Christian wom- 
an who took me in, ministered to me, nursed me, 
nourished me, and gave me the means of reach- 
ing London.” 

“There are not many of that sort about, I im- 
agine.” 

“This was one of the Society of Friends, which 
may account for her broad charity and goodness, 
I went to London, to the gentleman’s house, and 
to my disappointment learned he was down here 
for a month. I had not sufficient money to bring 
me here; besides, how did I know my errand 
would prove successful? But I had faith, with- 
out which we should pass wretched lives indeed ; 
and I hoped on, that strong staff to lean upon. 
I don’t think him a good man, but—he was kind 
to me; and those who, like him and that dear 
lady, and yourself, have been kind to me, I can 
never forget.” 

Master Vincent blushed and his eyes drooped— 
compliment was new to him. True, Nelly Rose, 
his sometime sweetheart, had whispered, “ Do 
you know, I think you are so beautiful!” To 
which he had replied, “ For that no credit is due 
to me, my dear. I have a beautiful mamma!” 
And it had gone in at one ear and out at the oth- 
er; but this, said so sincerely and with such evi- 
dent gratitude, touched the boy, and he looked 
down and made no reply. 

“There was nothing I could do but partly en- 
list the housekeeper’s good-will. I told her suf- 
ficient to lead her to advance me a few shillings; 
and now that I am here, my object is to obtain 
some kind of shelter for the time being—until he 
will take me into his service, or procure me some 
situation.” 

“Nay, do not trouble about turning out to- 
night; we have vacant rooms; and if that’s all, 
you shall sleep with me.” 

The blush that dyed the other’s cheek lent ten- 
fold charm to the delicate prettiness. 

“ Before we go on any further, let me explain 
something. It is a secret; but you will keep it 
for me; it is for my safety’s sake. I am so fear- 
ful of being taken again by those circus people, 
who, I suppose, can claim my services for the 
time I was apprenticed.” 

“T don’t know much about it, but I suppose 
they can, Tell me your secret. I will keep it.” 

“Thanks, Sir ; I am sure I may rely upon your 
promise. Jamagirl. I took this dress, which, 
so often playing page, well fitted me, the better 
to escape discovery and insult; I left in its place 
my few poor savings; I would retain the dress, 
if possible, for I feel safe in it,” 

Master Vincent had edged a little away during 
the naive revelation, feeling any thing but safe 
himself. 

“ Well, you do make a good boy,” he said, look- 

ing over the piece of art blushing there before 
him, “and I think you will escape detection for 
some long time to come; but how bold of 
you!” 
” «The suffering I went through made any thing 
better than returning to that life. I am afraid 
the boldness, as you call it, partakes more of that 
desperate struggle for preservation we are to be- 
lieve is the first law.” 

“ How you talk! You might have been to col- 
lege.” 

“My college has been a hard one, in which 
there were more blows than books, and more 
kicks than half-pence !” 

“ How old are you ?” 

“Not fifteen yet, and so tired of it all.” And 
with a sad smile that, with the mournful voice, 
was inexpressibly pathetic, the unfortunate child 
leaned her head back upon Lorry’s shoulder and 
burst into tears. 

“Come; come, do notery ; I will be your friend, 
your brother ; want a nice big brother like 


you 
me to fight your battles; and I can fight for a 
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cause: you should see me tackle Reuben Smith 
about the Manor.” 

“Can you tell me how to act ?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t depend too much upon this 
gentleman ; look to your own efforts more. By- 
the-way, what is his name ?” 

“Sir Charles Neville!” Master Vincent start- 
ed. “Do you know him ?” 

“Mamma does ; he is always flirting with some- 
body or other. For goodness’ sake keep out of his 
way; I am quite sure he will never be any good 
to you. I can’t bear the man.” 

“Do you know of any situation I could take?” 

“Well, after what you have told me, it is a cu- 
rious thing to recommend. There is the large 
school near to the sea—a young gentlemen’s 
school; they are in want of a page-boy there; I 
heard our servant say so; but then, you know, it’s 
a hazardous sort of place for you.” 

“T don’t mind that, if I can only get it. Is there 
any other ?” 

“Major Howard wants a ‘tiger;’ but then Sir 
Charles visits there.” 

“Ts there no other?” 

“Mr. Simcox, the curator of Seaborough Muse- 
um, wants a boy to give out books from the Free 
Library. What sort of boy are you at running up 
a ladder ?” 

Lorry was himself again, merrily, wickedly mis- 
chievous. His companion, smiling faintly, an- 
swered, 

“Not very quick, I’m afraid.” 

“Well, then, there’s my friend Harry’s papa; 
I dare say he would take you to learn the farm- 
ing. He is so good, he is; I am quite sure, could 
he hear the circumstances of your case, he would 
dispense with the premium; but what would be 
the good of it all? You couldn’t do that work ; 
it would be too heavy for you; and I don’t know 
that my friend Harry Abbott would not find it 
out in time; and I don’t think J should like you 
always being with Harry, because I do take just 
a little interest in you, you know.” 

This was a very pretty scene, could any one 
have peeped in thereon, and a fruitful essay 
might have been read of this young acquaintance. 

rry walked to the window. The shades had 
deepened ; the evening star shone like some gleam- 
ing gem; over the yellow-blossomed pastures the 
note of a nightingale quavered with silver clear- 
ness; up from the sea stole its fragrant night- 
bloom, blending with the incense of a hundred 
gardens ; some mother in the village was lulling 
her little one to rest with a low vesper of the 
nursery ; from the old church just by rolled the 
faint echo of a hymn the organist was practicing 
for his next Sabbath’s praise; a soft pastoral 
hush pervaded the scene, and it was very sweet 
to this child of many wanderings. 

“How late mamma is! I wish she would 
come in ;” and the boy returned to his new friend’s 
side. 

“Tt is very happy to have a dear mother, to 
look for her coming, and to hang upon those mo- 
ments when in her company. I have had no 
mother’s love to brighten my dreary life.” 

“Have you no recollection of either of your 
parents ?” 

“Oh yes; of both. Dim as a dream comes 
back a certain dreadful night when I was taken 
up hurriedly from my cot, carried in my mother’s 
arms to a carriage, and driven off with great 
speed. I remember it so distinctly because my 
mother had always awed me by her studied grace 
of movement and deliberate action. To me she 
had ever been too full of majesty for love to dare 
to venture near; therefore that precipitate flight 
created an impression all these after-years have 
not served to erase.” 

“ How strange! I shouldn’t wonder if you be- 
long to some noble family ; it often happens thus, 
at least in the novels and story-books I get from 
the library.” 

“Walter Gordon” smiled with grave sorrow, 
and looking out far into the gloaming, said, 

“Tam afraid there was as little nobility as loy- 
alty about it. I would give any thing to know 
the story of my birth. Often do I recall my fa- 
ther’s face, so poet-like and handsome was it. I 
never read of King Solomon but my a comes 
to mind. I believe he was wise; I know he was 
wealthy, for our home with its great chambers 
was like the country dwelling of a monarch, so 
sumptuous, so stately, so ancient. I can recall 
the carved mantel-pieces I used to stand upon a 
stool and try to reach; and the stained window 
on the landing of the oak stairs, through which I 
watched that star, first one color and then anoth- 
er; and the dusky library, with bronze busts of 
the philosophers ; and the conservatory opening 
from the dining-room, over the chimney-piece of 
which apartment I can just see through the haze 
of years a splendid portrait of my mother.” 

Gradually, step by step, during this revival of 
her childish memories, Lorry’s face had been 
slowly turning ghastly. With open mouth and 
staring eyes he followed the narration, rising inch 
by inch from the couch, and he now laid a hand 
upon “Walter Gordon’s” arm with an excited 
and appealing gesture. 

“That will do; don’t say any more. You must 
be going; mamma must not find you here, and 
she will be home almost directly.” 

The other looked astonished at this sudden 
change, and arose tremblingly, wondering what 
new trouble was in store. 

“Tt is not safe for you to remain—and hark ! 
That is the garden latch; come this way, quick !” 

He led the frightened child out by the back of- 
fices, and then, pointing over in the direction of 
the deserted Manor, entreated her to run there, 
pressing a small key into the hand he shook with 
loving heartiness. 

“T will come to you some time to-night. Do not 
fear; nothing will harm you. You will find match- 
es and a lantern upon the inlaid table as you en- 
ter at the small door on the west side. Good-by, 
my dear; let me give you one kiss—there! God 

bless you!” 


“Lorry! Lo.ry dear !” rang a sweet voice, while 
Mrs. Vincent entered at the front-door. ‘ Where 
are you, my child? I thought you would have 
come to meet me; but never mind; I’ve a gal- 
lant cavalier. Come in, Sir Charles, now do!” 

“ Aw, very good of you, I’m sure; but I prom- 
ised faithfully to get back to the hotel. Still, I 
don’t mind a minute or two. Where’s the boy ? 
Ah! how do, Sir? Haven’t seen you on the pa- 
rade this evening.” 

“T have been better engaged, Sir Charles.” 

“Bless my soul, that’s good, too! Better en- 
gaged than listening to the town subscription 
band, and watching Society in this charming re- 
sort? Now I do like that; it’s devilish good, 
young Sir, and you’ve scored one.” And the bar- 
onet indulged himself in a little affected laugh, 
as he always did when any thing tickled him. 

“Do you know, Anna, that boy will grow up 
conceited, if you don’t check him; it’s a-aw, a 
horrid vice is conceit!” drawling which morality, 
the young aristocrat stroked his fawn mustache 
with infinite daintiness. Sir Charles presumed 
upon long and intimate acquaintance with the 
fascinating widow, and always addressed her by 
her Christian name when alone. There were not 
wanting those who prophesied that this lady, 
whom they affectionately designated “ the elegant 
schemer,” would eventually develop by natural 
transition into the future Lady Neville. But 
then it was well known the baronet was a dread- 
ful flirt, and nobody’s chance was certain; and 
this caused great concern among those who took 
a solicitous interest in Mrs. Vincent and her 
affairs. 

Master Vincent had left the room; he did not 
enjoy the society of this brainless fop, and he 
was angry and jealous of his friendship with his 
idolized mother, whom, with all her graces and 
cleverness, Lorry sometimes thought very foolish, 
and, he was fain to admit to himself with sorrow, 
a little designing. And Anna Vincent could be 
more than this: hence his hurried concealment 
of “ Walter Gordon.” 

Fear winged the footsteps of that unfortunate, 
and within a few minutes of thus abruptly quit- 
ting the hospitable shelter of an hour, she stood 
within the spacious hall of the silent mansion. 

The place seemed so vast and so gloomy! 
Even after procuring the light, she half wished 
herself forth again upon the wide roads, or tak- 
ing refuge in the portals of some quiet village 
homestead where the family had retired to rest. 

She could not sit in these high oak chairs, and 
amidst the congress of shades trooping forth, as it 
seemed, to stare at her; and taking up the lan- 
tern, she approached one of the many doors that 
led to other rooms, and opening it, entered. It 
was a well-furnished apartment, once appropri- 
ated as a study; the blinds were drawn; a lamp 
upon the table seemed to have been recently 
used; books and current newspapers betokened 
that some one was in the habit of still reading in 
this room, and “ Walter” did not doubt but that it 
was her new friend or his mother. She felt more 
cheered by the discovery, and extended her re- 
search by proceeding to the chamber adjoining ; 
this, from the costly although dingy nature of 
the appointments, was manifestly the drawing- 
room. All the fittings of these old rooms were 
upon a splendid scale, and but made the desola- 
tion more complete. Somehow, while she looked 
upon them, a sense of bewildering consciousness 
of having seen the like before stole upon her, 
and she passed her hands before her eyes, trying 
to unravel the entanglement of dreams—it must 
have been in dreams she had seen them, for she 
had not entered any house save the most ordi- 
nary. 

Then it chanced that she opened the door of 
the dining-room, where the moonlight fell through 
a panel of rose-colored glass full upon the face 
of Lady Helen’s portrait above the mantel. She 
stood as one transfixed, all the misty pictures 
taking form and semblance; and when the un- 
certainty of her wonderment had cleared away, 
the proud yet beautiful woman came back with 
all the reality of a creature in the flesh, and un- 
able to resist the impulse, the slight and delicate 
child, so lonely in her desolate, abandoned mis- 
ery, knelt before that cold figure of her unfeeling 
mother, and the simple heart registered a vow 
that, founded upon her innocent faith, seemed to 
point to surer happiness than any other. 

“T will seek for my father!” she cried; “he 
will not cast me off; it was never by his will. No 
more looking for strange friends, or purposeless 
knocking about the great grim world. I will 
search for my father, nor ever rest until I have 
discovered, and cast myself upon his love—he is 
far too good and noble to refuse to help me. 
The master of this place, then, is my father, God 
only knows how many miles away from here; 
but I must reach him somehow, and in spite of 
perils intervening— I, a runaway of the circus, 
and without a penny or advice. Oh, that my 
young friend would come, to advise, to help—” 

“T can do both, my child.” 

With a low cry, “ Walter Gordon” rose to her 
feet, and turning in the direction of the voice, 
shrank into nothingness before a tall and vener- 
able figure—imposing as one of Michael Angelo’s 
prophets. So commanding and impressive a cast 
of features she had never seen before, while the 
eyes of the patriarch covered her with confusion. 
Powerless as a bird, she could not look above his 
silver beard, descending with that august symbol- 
ism of age which imparts dignity and inspires 
reverence. 

“You seem in trouble. May I help you? shall 
I advise you?” 

Commiseration was in the utterance ; the child 
quivered to the kind expression. 

“T thank you with all my heart, Sir. I shall 
indeed be grateful for your help. I am alone in 
the world, having no home nor any where to go 

to—even here I am hiding, and the very beasts 
of the field are better provided for; but I know 





that my parentage is noble, and I am trying to 


trace out my father, who was robbed of me when 
I was a very little child—” 

It all came out, the full burden of her sorrow, 
all but the revelation of her sex. This man seem- 
ed so fatherly and dignified, there could be no 
risk in entreating his assistance. 

“Tt is in my power to aid you, doubtless. I 
am Jael-Ishmael, king over the gypsy tribes in 
England. You may join the band here stationed, 
if you will.” 

“Walter” shrank at the proposal; it did not 
seem any extensive improvement upon the circus 
life, this proposed casting in of lots with the no- 
mads, The venerable personage noticed her hesi- 
tation. 

“TI thought it might provide you present food 
and shelter. True, ours is but a wild life among 
tents, but so much the more free, and the fact of 
our continuous travelling might aid your object 
better than remaining stationary. Should you 
know your father were he to cross your path ?” 

“Alas! no. I was so little, I fear I should not. 
I can but seek for that Lord Harold Lindon, once 
master of this house.” 

The other smiled a strange, quiet smile, which 
“Walter” took to be indicative of pity. 

“What are your wishes, Sir? For I must be 
returning to my people.” 

“ Walter Gordon” reflected. It was certain the 
acceptance of either of those situations mentioned 
by Lorry Vincent could not facilitate the tracing 
of Lord Lindon, and what meant that mysteri- 
ous allusion to danger? She did not feel safe 
in Sleperton, and that instinctive and warning 
guide the supersensitive carry in their bosoms 
counseled departure now the opportunity offered. 
With a simple faith that moved the sage, although 
he did not betray emotion, “ Walter” put her small 
hand in that of Jael-Ishmael’s, and said, fervently, 

“T will go with you, and God will watch over 
me.” 

The king over tribes, without more ado, led the 
way by a tangled and bramble-strewn path to the 
wood. His introduction was singular, and took 
this form : 

“The lad will be the guest of our tribe a while, 
until I remove him to the work he may be fitted 
for.” 

Not long afterward Lorry Vincent entered at 
the western door, saw the lantern had been re- 
moved, and imagining his new friend was in one 
of the lower apartments, entered first one and 
then another, and was both surprised and alarmed 
not to find the child in whom he was beginning 
to take so profound an interest. He then went 
up stairs, went over the whole house, until, find- 
ing out the truth by that window opening upon 
the lawn, he looked serious, and closing his teeth 
firmly, while his face flushed with anger, said to 
himself, 

“That’s Reuben Smith’s work again !” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE deep, swift, broad Danube, which has 

been the grand obstacle to the progress of 
the Russians in Turkish territory, has been cross- 
ed by the invading army at several points, Sis- 
tova, between Nicopolis and Rustchuk, being 
the principal one. There was a fierce battle, 
the Parks making a desperate resistance. The 
first crossing, a little below Sistova, was accom- 
plished in boats during the darkness of night, 
and with great difficulty, in consequence of 
the mud and the rapid firing from the Turkish 
troops, by whom the Russians were soon dis- 
covered. The building of the pontoon-bridge 
was commenced immediately after the landing 
of the first twenty boats, and proceeded rapidly, 
as the sections were all in readiness; ard as soon 
as it was thrown across the river, the invading 
force speedily increased. Rustchuk is reported 
to be in ruins, and Nicopolis was exposed to a 
terrible bombardment, and finally burned. This 
town, one of the oldest in European Turkey, 
was founded by the Emperor Trajan in the sec- 
ond century, and had a population of about 
10,000. Sistova is a large fortified town, with 
about 21,000 inhabitants. The somewhat un- 
defined region lying between the bend of the 
Danube and the Black Sea, known as the Do- 
brudscha, is now practically in the hands of the 
Russians, and also the Bulgarian bank of the 
Danube between Rustchuk and Widdin. Tir- 
nova, or Ternowa, the ancient capital of Bul- 
garia, is about thirty-five miles from Sistova, 
and is reported to have been entered by the 
Russians. The advance of the invading army 
will doubtless be made difficult by the nature 
of the roads, and by the swamps of the surround- 
ing districts, which are not only malarial, but 
almost impassable. 


In connection with the destruction of Trinity 
Church, St. John, New Brunswick, the follow- 
ing reminiscences are interesting: In Septem- 
ber, 1776, there was a great conflagration on 
Manhattan Island, and are | all the west side 
of Broadway, from Whitehall Street to Barclay 
Street, was laid in ashes. Old Trinity shared 
the fate of the city, but the royal arms were torn 
down and borne out of the burning building. 
After the Revolution they were taken by loyal. 
ist families to St. John, New Brunswick, and 
placed in a small house in Germain Street, be- 
tween Queen and Duke streets, which was used 
as a place of worship prior to the erection of 
Trinity Church, which was built in 1788. It was 
a plain wooden structure, with a spire and a 
clock tower. The roof was sustained by two 
lines of Dorie columns, and the walls were adorn- 
ed with tablets. Here hung the royal arms until 
the recent fire, when the church was destroyed. 





During the month of June the Flower Mis- 
sion of this city distributed over 5000 bouquets, 
and visited sixty-five different hospitals and in- 
stitutions. 





The Normal College of New York city has re- 
cently finished its eighth year. This college, it 
is well known, receives girls who have gradu- 
ated from the grammar departments of the city 
schools, and gives them special training for 





teaching. There wore about 1300 students dur- 





ing the past year, who accomplished much sat- 
isfactory work. The graduating class—211 in 
number—were obliged to pass examinations in 
fifteen studies. The number of accepted candi- 
dates for admission next year is over 700, so that 
the institution enters on its ninth year with a 
roll of about 1800 names. 





“ Newport,”’ remarks an exchange, “ has not 
always received Presidents so ceremoniously as 
she did Mr. Hayes on his recent visit. When 
President Mouroe first set foot there, a good old 
Quaker advanced, and, with no ceremony what- 
ever, held out his hand, with the greeting, ‘How 
does thee do, James? We are glad to see thee.’ 
And Mr. Monroe responded quite as simply.”’ 





The visit of General Grant to Queen Victoria 
at Windsor Castle was an event of interest not 
only to those who participated in it, but to the 
world outside. It was regarded as a mark of 
great consideration for the Queen to invite the 
American general and his family to dine with 
her, and to spend the night within the walls of 
the old castle. Minister Pierrepont and his wife 
accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Grantandson. Din- 
ner was served in the Oak Room, and the party 
was small, as etiquette requires that the Queen 
shall converse with every guest. The enjoy- 
ment of the company was unconstrained, the 
Queen taking a prominent part in the conversa- 
tion, and also the Princess Beatrice, who is 
said to be very entertaining, and to thoroughly 
understand American as well as English social 
topics. 





Hereafter the mail matter received and deliv- 
ered through the New York Post-office will be 
transpo through the city in covered wagons, 
under lock and key. The new service includes 
forty-one wagons, one hundred horses, and fifty 
men. The mail wagons are all made on the 
same general plan; the wheels and bodies are 
dark blue, and the tops red, with a broad strip 
of white on the lower part, and upon this strip 
the words ‘‘ United States Mail’’ are written in 
large gilt letters. There are also emblematic 
medallions on the wagons. 





During the past year over $2000 have been ex- 
pended in improving Mount Holyoke Seminary 
building and the adjacent grounds. In conse- 
quence of the scarcity of water in dry seasons, 
the trustees have also appropriated $1500 for an 
Artesian well. The philosophical apparatus is 
to be increased before another year. Among 
visitors at the late Commencement of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary were the Messrs. Murray, 
from the Dutch Colony in South Africa. They 
were in search of teachers for their new sem- 
inary, which is modeled after Holyoke, and have 
secured eight graduates to return with them to 
South Africa. 





In his address at the Commencement at Am- 
herst College, Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock re- 
marked: ‘ The really instinctive scholar is also 
instinctively a gentleman. But scholarship may 
be acquired, and so, too, may the gentlemanly 
habit. It is one of the good signs of our time 
that so many of the old barbarous customs of 
college life have already been outgrown. Let 
none of them be spared. The memory of them 
is all we need for our cabinet of fossils. Let this 
institution be known as one within whose pre- 
cincts no Freshman is ever outraged, no son of 
poverty despised, no faithful instructor insulted, 
and it shall wear a crown of glory among its 
rivals.” 





Three premiums have been offered by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, for the best 
articles on the *‘ Labor Question” which shall be 
sent into the office of the Library Table, in this 
city, before next October. This lady estimates 
that there are now three millions of unemployed 
persons in the United States, and desires to 
ameliorate their condition by inviting a thor- 
ough discussion of this subject. The articles 
must be about two thousand words in length, 
and the merit of the contributions will be deter- 
mined by a committee to be appointed by the 
American Social Science Association at ita July 
meeting in Saratoga. The premiums offered are 
$100, $75, and $50, in gold coin, and the funds 
have been deposited in the East River National 
Bank. The right is reserved to accept for $20 
any article that may not receive a premium. 





The Fourth of July passed in comparative 
quiet in New York city. There were more 
amusements in the city and more excursions 
from it than usual, to compensate for fewer fire- 
crackers and lack of parades and processions, 
And the list of accidents was not so formidable 
as on former Independence-days. Brooklyn en- 
joyed a real rest; no rattling fire-crackers, no 
perpetual bang of pistols. Perhaps the small 
boy felt aggrieved; but the community in gen- 
eral approved the change, and the firemen had a 
little chance to rest also. “In the evening there 
were fire-works under the charge of the city au- 
thorities at several public places, and nobody 
who saw the multitude of banners and flags wav- 
ing in the stiff breeze all day long could ques- 
tion the patriotism of the citizens. The custom 
of celebrating the Fourth of July quietly and 
safely will doubtless grow more popular every 
year hereafter. 





The reredos which has heen erected in Trinity 
Church as a memorial to William B. Astor has 
been completed, and the church, which has been 
practically closed for three months, was opened 
on St. Peter’s Day for the consecration services. 
The work is about thirty-three feet wide and 
twenty high, not including the main gable in 
the central bay. The reredos is divided ver- 
tically into three bays by four buttresses, which 
are carried up as well-defined lines, and hori- 
zontally into seven distinctly marked portions. 
The vertical divisions may be briefly described 
as containing in the central bay, first, the altar; 
second, the Last Supper; third, the Crucifixion ; 
fourth, the Resurrection and the Ascension; and 
fifth, the Majesty of our Lord. The change in 
Trinity Church in connection with the erection 
of this reredos has been very beneficial. It 
looks brighter and fresher. The wood-work 
has been polished and the stone floor has been 
cleansed, so that the original colors appear. 
Many other improvements may be seen in the 
old church, 
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Woven Cord and Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie. 

Tus edging is worked with cord woven alter- 
nately coarse and fine, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, ‘and with crochet cotton, No, 60, as follows : 
ist round.—Take a piece of cord and work 7 se, 
(single crochet) on the next fine part, * 1 ch. 
(chain stitch), twice alternately 1 p. (picot, con- 
sisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 1 
ch, ; then lay the cord in a loop as shown by the 
illustration, work 1 sc. on this loop, + 1 ch., 
three times a)ternately 1 p., 1 ch.; then lay the 
cord in a loop, and on the latter work 1 sc., re- 
peat twice from *, then 1 ch., 
twice alternately 1 p., 1 ch.; 
then 7 se. on the second fol- 
lowing fine part of the 
cord, and repeat from 
*, but at every repeti- 
tion fasten the second 
following p. to the p. 
before the last in the 
preceding pattern figure 
in the usual manner. 
2d round (on the other 
side of the work).—* 
1 se. on the first lower 
vein of the next 7 se. 
in the preceding 
round, 5 ch., 1 
sc. on the lower 
vein of the last 
of these 7 sc., 9 
ch., 2 se. on the 
next fine part of 
the cord, three 
times cross the 
next free fine 
part of the cord 
and the following 
part as shown by 
the illustration, 
and fasten them 
with 1 sc; 
then 2 sc. on 
the next fine 


















































Fig. 1.—Critpe 


Fig. 2.—Criret Lisse, 
Lissr Cravat. r y 


Lacs, anp Rippon 
Oravat. 


Sommer Casumere MANTEL¥T. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 41-45. 


Gros Grams anp Tutte Dress.—Bacg. 


k., t. t. 0, mn. 2 st., three times t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0, 2k. 6th round.—SL, 2k. 1p, 
on the three t. t. 0. work 1k. 1 p., 1 k 
then 1 p., 1 k.,k. 2 together, 1k. th roun 
SL,1k,tto,7k,tto,2k. 8th roun 
§1.,2k., 7p.,3k. 9th round.—Sl., 2 k,, t. t.o., 
k. 2 together, 3 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., k. 
2 together crossed. 10th round.—Sl., 2 k., 5 p., 
4k. 11th round.—SL, 3 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 togeth- 
er, 1 k., k, 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., k. 2 together 
crossed. 12th round.—Sl,2k.,3p,5k. Re- 
peat always the 1st-12th rounds. 


Jute Rug.—Smyrna and Piqué Stitch 

and Point Russe Em- 

broidery.—Figs. 1 
and 2. 


, 




























See illustrations on 
page 469, 

Tuis rug is worked 
on jute canvas; Fig. 
2, page 468, gives the 
design for the stripe 
in the centre, which 
is worked in Smyrna 
stitch with double 
zephyr worsted in 
the colors given in 
the description of 
symbols, Brown 
worsted braid 
an inch 
and _ three- 
quarters wide 
is also basted 
on the can- 
vas, and 
fastened on 
the founda- 


tion with 
point Russe 
and cross 


stitches of 
brown worst- 
ed. The 
braid is bor- 
dered with a 
design work- 





[For Front, see Fig. 5, First Page.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Kyrrrep Epeine ror Lingerie. 


part of the cord, 3 ch., fasten to the first 
of the se. following the 9 ch. worked pre- 
viously, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the second of the 2 
se, worked last, 9 ch., and repeat from *. 
8d round.—Always alternately 1 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the next st., 1 ch., pass 
over 1 st. 4th round.—Take a new piece 
of cord, and always alternately lay the 
second following fine part in a loop, work 
8 se. on this loop, 4 ch., but after the sec- 
ond of these ch. fasten to the seventh fol- 
lowing st. in the 8d round. 5th round (on 
the other side).— Always alternately lay the 
next free fine part of the cord in a loop, 
and on the latter work 3 sc.,4 ch. 6th 
round.—Like the 3d round. 





Cravats, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue cravat Fig. 1 is made of side-pleated 
white erépe lisse, edged with lace, which is 
arranged in a loep and two sloping ends, 
and is finished with a knot. 

For the cravat Fig. 2 pleat a side-pleat- 
ing of ecrépe lisse two inches wide and Va- 
lenciennes lace of the same width, and ar- 
range them on a Swiss muslin foundation, 
seven inches and three-quarters long and 
an inch and three-quarters wide, as shown 
by the illustration. Loops and ends of 
claret-colored satin ribbon complete the 
cravat, as shown by the illustration. 


Knitted Edging for Lingerie. 

Tis edging is worked with crochet cot- 
ton, No. 60, and fine steel knitting-needles, 
crosswise, in rounds going back and forth. 
Make a foundation of 11 st. (stitch), and 
on these knit as follows: 1st round.—Sl. 
(slip), 4 k. (knit plain), t. t. o. (throw the 
thread over), 2 st. n. (narrowed ; to do this 
sl. the next st., knit off the following 2 st. 
together, and draw the slipped st. over 
these), t. t. o., 1 k., k. 2 together crossed 
(knit 2 st. together crossed). 2d round.— 
SL, 4 k., &. 2 together (knit 2 st. together), 
8k. 8d round.—Sl., 3 k., t. to, 3 p. , : . 
{purled), t. t.0., 2k. 4th round.—Sl., 6 Figs. 1 and 2.—Sumwer De Bier Dress—Back anv Fost, 
k., k. 2 together, 2k. Sth round.—Sl., 2 For description see Supplement, 








Fattie anp Open-work Batiste Dress. 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Iustration 
on Page 469.] 

For description see Supplement. 
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Woven Corp anp Crocuet Epeine 
ror LINGERIE. 


ed in piqué stitch with brown worsted 
in several shades. After finishing the em- 
broidery, border the rug on the ends with 
long button-hole stitches of brown double 
zephyr worsted, ravel out the crosswise 
threads of the canvas beneath to a depth of 
four inches and a half, and for each tassel 
of the fringe fasten eight threads together 
with a button-hole stitch of dark brown 
worsted half an inch from the button-hole 
stitches. Then separate the threads as 
shown by the illustration, so that the loops 
of the fringe come transposed, and fasten 
together always eight threads with a button- 
hole stitch of light brown worsted. 





Monograms for Handkerchiefs, 
igs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 469, 
Turse monograms are worked in satin 
and half-polka stitch with white and color- 
ed cotton. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonDENT. } 


HE last reunion, as far as the fashion- 
able world is concerned, has taken 
place. The great races of the city of Paris 
have been run, and if, during their progress, 
we have seen many new and bizarre details 
in feminine dress, we must nevertheless 
affirm once more that the fundamental 
change, constantly announced and never 
realized, has not yet been produced. Suits 
are still in vogue, and the incoherent mix- 
ture of all ages, of all historic epochs, and 
of all countries, continues to prevail. 

A fact to be noted is the slow but con- 
tinued progress of colors less faded than 
those to which we have been accustomed 
of late. At the last grand races a large 
majority of dresses were blue, but of a blue, 
if not dark, at least pure and decided, 
trimmed with maize laces and ribbons, and 











Jury 28, 1877.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Pian anD Ficurep PercaLe Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 36", 36>-40. 


maize ribbons and wild flowers. Some of these toilettes were 


worn with a straw bonnet to match, that is to say, trimmed with | shades worn over plain batiste of a color to match, and even dark 
trimmed with flounces and draperies of maize crépe de Chine. 











Embroidery is used enor- 
mously on materials of all 
kinds, and is worked with 
silk on silk and silk gauze, 
and with wool on muslin 
or batiste; a profusion of 
laces in colors to match 
those of the toilette, and in 
which white has the least 
place, and which at present 
are used for trimming all 
summer dresses, without 
exception; scarfs of all 
kinds and of all sorts of 
material, more frequently 
made of the dress goods, 
very short, that is to say, 
ending in front, or very 
long, enveloping the skirt 
of the dress, and termina- 
ting in the back with a 
bow of ribbon—these are 
some of the details seen at 
the races. 

Then there were extrav- 
agant combinations, as, for 





instance, a dress of dried 
hay color with scarfs of 
bright red ; much less man- 
darin yellow was seen than 
might have been feared, 
but in revenge there were 
many double pipings used 
for trimmings, one being 
of a bright color, such as 
mandarin yellow or red, 
and the other of a dark 
shade, as, for instance, olive 
green, wood-color, or Flor- 
entine bronze, the whole to 
match the materials used 
for the dress, as a matter 
of course. For the last 
great reunion of the year, 
summer silks reign absolu- 
tely supreme ; but this year 
the day was so warm, nay, 
scorching, that it became 
necessary to admit of more 
négligé, unassuming, and 
light costumes, made of ba- 





tistes of all kinds. White 
batiste lined with silk, or 
batiste in rose, blue, or 
lemon; batiste with open- 
work stripes in several 


blue linen dresses trimmed with ivory mohair galloons were seen. 
For the grand races of Paris are the rallying place of the whole 
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Srramep Buntine Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
city, and one nieets there the most luxurious toilettes side by side 


with the simplest. On that occasion there were a number of very 
pretty and expensive dresses made of faille, with bouquets of 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Gros Gram Ficuv.—Froxt anp Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Fig. 55. 
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Figs. 1 and 2—Ner Mantitta.—Fronr anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 33. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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chiné flowers. This ancient material is one of 
the prettiest novelties of the moment, but as 
yet it remains the monopoly of the exquisites 
of fashion. 

As regards black wrappings, there were a num- 
ber made of thick woolen net, embroidered with 
black chenille arranged in small squares, and 
trimmed with very deep netted fringe mixed with 
chenille. 

But what surprised me most was to see the 
most elegant ladies wearing jet and even colored 
beads, such as garnet, dark blue, bronze,ete. They 
were used in large bands, forming quilles, fronts 
of the corsage, trimmings on the sleeves, revers 
of the corsage, pockets, sailor collars, ete. This 
bead passementerie is employed either in the same 
color or in a color to match the toilette. We may 
infer from this dilatory fashion the re-appearance 
of jet in the toilettes of next winter. 

Of the thick woolen net embroidered with black 
chenille, of which I have spoken, there are also 
made entire polonaises, or else wide bands which 
trim the edges of the polonaise and the skirt ac- 
companying it. The same kind of work is also 
done on thick white woolen net, which is em- 
broidered with chenille or colored wool, and is 
used for trimming summer goods, such as foulard, 
Tussore, and, in fact, all goods without figures. 

The fashion of using vegetables for the trim- 
ming of bonnets, coiffures, and even ball dresses, 
still continues. I hope that this folly will cease 
with the present season; but however that may 
be, we now see such combinations for trimming 
bonnets as these: two small radishes, one carrot, 
one or two pea pods, and several small Brussels 
eabbages. In giving this description I do not 
jest, but simply state the exact truth. 

For the sea-side the predominant feature in the 
feminine toilette is a vivid coloring used in guise 
of trimmings and ornaments, as, for instance, 
bands of thick gauze, muslin, or woolen net, em- 
broidered with colored worsted ; flounces of white 
muslin, scalloped and embroidered with worsted ; 
and, above all, laces in all colors, Instead of set- 
ting on one or two deep rows of trimming, a great 
many narrow rows are set one above another, both 
gathered and pleated. Deep black lace is pro- 
scribed by the last decree of fashion, in favor of 
seven or eight narrow rows of the same lace. 
There are still the same clinging skirts stretched 
on the figure, the scant polonaises, the wrappings 
fitting tightly across the bust, and the scarfs drawn 
snugly about the figure, and also the mixture of 
figured goods with those which are plain. Ina 
word—and I feel some shame in confessing it~ 
there is almost nothing new in fashion. 

EmmMe.ine Raymonp. 





AUNT CHARRY’S BOARDER. 


SPENT last summer in the little village of 

Brayton. It was my mother’s native place, 
and for that reason dear to all her children, who, 
year after year, sought its quiet shade, and found 
rest and refreshment there. I knew all the peo- 
ple for miles around, and was dear to many of 
their honest, kindly hearts, because I was “ Lyddy 
Burton’s darter,” and a lineal descendant of “ old 
Major Johnny.” 

Sitting one July afternoon in my favorite seat 
under the old “Perkins elm,” I heard the rattle 
of wheels, and, looking up, saw Aunt Charity 
Burdick jogging down the road with her old gray 
mare, Dolly. Now “Aunt Charry,” as she was 
called by all the villagers, was a very good 
friend of mine. She had known my mother 
when a “gal,” and could tell many a tale of the 
doings and sayings of my, grandfather, “ Major 
Johnny Burton,” whom, according to her, I “ fa- 
vored” remarkably. She was a fat, comfortable 
old soul, taking life easily herself, and certainly 
making it a less dreary road for these around 
her. As she saw me she gently communicated to 
Dolly her desire to stop, and I went to meet her. 
A hearty shake of the hand, a pat on the shoul- 
der, the expressed opinion that I was “the old 
major over agin, only not so hard-featur’d nor 
dark-complected ;” and then I asked, “ Have the 
summer boarders come, Aunt Charry?” 

“ One on ’em has.” 

The answer was brief, and delivered in a tone 
which somehow gave me the impression that there 
was more to say about this one boarder. 

“ And who is it ?” I asked. 

“His name,” said the old lady, dwelling upon 
the word as though to express the idea that there 
were other and more important facts than con- 
cerned his cognomen—“his name is Chester— 
Mister Winthrup Quincy Chester—an’ he come 
from Bostin.” 

“Do you like him, Aunt Charry? Is he pleas- 
ant? Does he give you much trouble ?” 

The old lady was silent a minute, though her 
compressed lips. her half-closed eyes, and mean- 
ing smile all hinted at some dark mystery. Then, 
leaning toward me, she said, in a low, impressive 
voice, 

“ He’s a locnytic!” 

“Why, aunty,” I exclaimed, “you are not in 
earnest? How could you take an insane person 
for boarder ?” 

“T never knowed it, not till he come. He looks 
like a real gentleman, an’ he fetched a letter from 
Miss Jedge Gard’ner, who put up to Square Miner’s 
las’ summer ; an’ I wanted some boarders bad, for 
it’s hard times, so I took this man. An’ now this 
is how it’s turned out !” 

“But how, Aunt Charry? When was he tak- 
en? How does he act? Please tell me all about 
it,” I cried, full of eager curiosity about this de- 
a> Bostonian with the high-toned name. 

“Well, jest put on your bunnet, deary, an’ ride 
down to the house with me. I'll send ye home 
safe an’ soun’ bimeby.” 

My “ bunnet” was soon donned and I seated by 
the dear old woman, behind the deliberate but 


ing Dolly, listening to a strange and thrill- 
foe Watery, 





“Well, ye see, it’s a pooty good stiffikit for 
Miss Jedge Gard’ner to speak well of 2 body; an’ 
then, when the man come, he was pleasant-spoken, 
an’ looked real well to do, an’ 1 never conceited 
there was any thin’ wrong. He come in the stage 
from Rockville, an’ got here nigh on to five o’clock. 
I showed him up to his room myself. Id fixed 
it up real tasty, with Granmer Fish’s ‘ risin’ sun’ 
bed-quilt on the bed an’ span-clean dimity curt’ins, 
an’, thinks I, it’s good enough for any body, let 
alone who he is. But Mister Chester he never 
said nary a word about it, an’ so says I, ‘Tea "ll 
be ready at six o’clock,’ I says, an’ I come away. 
Well, I went inter the kitchin to see to the 
sody biskits an’ slice the ham, an’ when I come 
back inter the settin’-room, there was that man 
a-stannin by the tea table, an’ spyin’ an’ peekin’ 
inter the vittles. There was a bowlful o’ pie- 
plant, done up in brown sugar stid o’ merlasses, 
for cump’ny; an’ when I come in the door, if 
that Bostin feller warnt holdin’ it up to his nose 
an’ kinder sniffin’ at it. He put it down quicker 
’n you could say Jack Rob’nson, but I see him, 
an’ it riled me. But, sudsy me! that was nothin’ 
to what come arterwards. He wouldn’t eat nothin’ 
till he’d poked his nose inter his plate an’ turned 
it over to see if ’twas clean enough on the bottom 
as well as top for Mister Winthrup Quincy Ches- 
ter to eat off on. He smelt o’ the butter, he 
turned all the slices o’ ham over with his fork 
before he’d taste ’em—nice thin slices o’ pink 
home-cured ham—an’ he emptied the doughnuts 
right off the platter onter the table, an’ squinted 
at the dish to see if twas sticky or nothin’. You 
better b’lieve I was spunky. I didn’t dream he 
was lackin’ an‘ a leetle cracked, but I thought 
he was jest the stuckuppest feller I ever see in 
all my born days. He went out walkin’ before 
dark, an’ I run inter Miss Cross’s to see how Mal- 
viny was gittin’ along—she’s got the yeller janders, 
ye know—an’ when I come back, sure’s you’re 
alive, there was that Chester feller up on a chair, 
a-lookin’ on my toppest pantry shelf. He scut- 
tled down, I tell ye, when he see me, an’ turned 
as red as a beet, an’ mumbled suthin about ‘ look- 
in’ for matches.’ Matches! when there was a 
hull card on ’em on the chimbley-piece in his 
sleepin’-room. 

“Well, to make a long story short, I'll tell ye 
what I’ve found out—that man is a little cracked 
about vittles/ He’s allers arter ’em, but never 
eats much on’em. He pries an’ spies aroun’ the 
kitchen an’ pantry; he sneaks inter my north 
cubberd, where I keep my jells an’ sweetmeats ; 
he squints inter ev’ry dish he sees aroun’, as if 
he was starvin’ an’ hankerin’ arter a scrap o’ 
suthin to fill his stummick; but when I hand 
him a hunk of ging’bread or a piece o’ rye-’n’-injun 
bread he won’t look at it. Sometimes I conceit 
he’s one o’ them Libby pris’n men, who went 
hungry so long in war time, an’ it kinder went to 
his head; an’ agin I think mebbe he’s lost money 
in the eatin’-house bisness ; an’ then agin I’m all 
out, an’ dunno what to make on him. He’s got 
a kinder leetle spy-glass in his pocket, an’ he outs 
with it ev’ry other minnit to look at his sarcer, 
or his plate, or the bowl o’ berries, an’ see if 
there’s enough left for him, an’ if it’s good. An’ 
another thing makes me think he’s ben a pris’ner, 
he’s got a in his pant’loons pockit, an’ he 
hauls it out kinder ste’lthy sometimes, an’ goes to 
filin’ suthin, don’t make no matter what—a plate, 
or @ cup, or the cream pot, ’s all the same to 
him. Sometimes he’s a-settin’ at the table an’ I 
hand him suthin, an’ he looks at it so wild an’ 
queer like, an’ he jumps up an’ runs up stairs to 
his room for bout a minnit, an’ then he comes 
back a-mutterin’ to hisself. I mind one time I 
parst him the cream pot to put some cream on 
his strawb’ries, an’ he took it in his hand, an’ 
I see by the stary look in his eyes the fit was 
a-comin’ on, an’ he out with his file an’ he filed, an’ 
he out with his squinter an’ he squinted, an’ then 
he mumbled an’ muttered suthin about a gal he’s 
allers a-talkin’ on. ‘No Careline there,’ says he, 
‘sorft, sorft,’ says he, an’ sech jabber as that. 
He offen ludes to Careline, an’ to some other gal 
named Toft—her given name’s Lois, An’ he’s 
profane, too, an’ makes use 0’ pooty bad words. 
* Her-cu-lanyum I says he, one day, so loud an’ 
feerce it give me a real start; an’ there warnt 
nary a thing to get mad about, ‘cept I shoved the 
big pitcher o’ new milk over to him ’stead o’ 
parsin it perlite. I gin him a sarcer o’ batter 
puddin’ one time, an’ he looked at it all over, an’ 
then he mumbled suthin about its bein’ nothin’ 
but sorft paste. Paste, indeed, and made by Miss 
Gen’ral Phelps’s own receipt! Las’ night I fetch- 
ed in some cherries jest off the tree—the Plunkit 
Reds, ye know—an’ they looked real pooty on my 
best sprigged chiny cake dish, an’ I set ’em down 
on the table. Mister Chester he up an’ ketched 
*em up an’ most spilt ’em on the floor, lookin’ as 
if he was achin’ for suthin to eat; but he set 
*em right down agin, an’, says he, kinder silly, like 
an idjut, ‘I thought,’ says he, ‘they was cavli- 
flowers, but they’re jest that everlastin’ Lois 
Toft’s.’ Icould’a slat ’em at his head I was that 
mad !” 

Now I had listened to the first part of Aunt 
Charry’s story with a little perplexity; but, as she 
proceeded, a light broke upon my comprehension, 
and grew brighter and brighter to the end, when, 
as this climax and the old lady’s insulted offer- 
ing of cherries were reached, I burst into an un- 
controllable fit of laughter. 

“Well, ’tis curus,” said Aunt Charry. “I'd 
larf too if I warnt kinder scary about crazies. 
He might set the house afire, ye know, or jab at 
some un with his file.” 

Ih the dear old woman impulsively in 
the middle of the road, assured her that I knew 
no harm would come to her through her erratic 
guest, and then added : 

“Let me go home with you, aunty, and see 
this queer individual. But, for fear of frighten- 
ing him in my character of a young lady from the 
city, let me be a village girl come in to ‘help.’ 
You shall lend me an apron, my cambric dress 








is no better than many a waitress wears, and I'll 
play ‘neat-handed Phillis’ beautifully, as you 
shall see.” 

“Law, now, Miss Janey, what be you up to? 
You've got a real wicked look in your eyes, for 
all the world like old Major Johnny when he 
was goin’ to cut up some dido. What is it, 
deary ?” 

“Nothing wicked, Aunt Charry. Just be good, 
and follow my lead, and we’ll have a quiet laugh 
at Mr. W. Q. Chester, and he none the worse for 
it, I assure you.” I was sincere in what I said, 
but a month of enforced quiet and of eager long- 
ings for an adventure to stir the calm monotony 
of my life in Brayton had somewhat demoralized 
me, and I forgot for the moment that it was 
scarcely courteous to plan a practical joke upon 
a stranger, even though he were, as I suspect- 
ed, trespassing upon my own favorite hunting 


und. 

“Well, well, have it your own way,” said Aunt 
Charry. “You're your mar’s own child, and 
when Lyddy Burton sot her mind on anythin’, 
you couldn’t budge her no more’n nothin’.” 

“Then don’t try to ‘budge’ me, aunty, but 
do as I say, please. And, in the first place, you 
must not call me ‘Miss Janey’ again to-night, 
but ‘Jane,’ for I’m your ‘hired help,’ please, 
mum. And now just stop one minute at Dr. 
Harris’s, for I have an errand there.” 

Mrs. Harris, wife of the village doctor, was 
a gentle, refined woman, who for weary months 
and years had lain a patient sufferer in her 
pleasant room. Every one loved her, and her 
chamber was filled with things of beauty meant 
to be joys forever to its dear oceupant. Pic- 
tures, flowers, fruit, books, filled the apartment, 
and even some choice bits of pottery and porce- 
lain adorned the shelves. I myself, when trav- 
elling with Uncle George in Europe a year be- 
fore, had remembered the invalid, and picked up 
for her some choice little pieces of old Dresden, 
Wedgwood, and Worcester. Other journeying 
friends had also brought from their pilgrimages 
similar ceramic souvenirs, so that now Mrs. Har- 
ris possessed a really creditable little .“ collec- 
tion.” Leaving Aunt Charry outside, I ran light- 
ly up stairs to the oft-visited room (somehow I 
never entered it without thinking of those words 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress: “The Pilgrim they laid 
in a large, upper chamber, facing the sun-rising ; 
the name of the chamber was Peace’’). 

After greeting warmly the pale, sweet woman, 
whose smile was always like sunshine, I said, 
“ Dear Mrs. Harris, I can stay but a minute. Will 
you lend me something without my explaining 
why I want it? I'll tell you the story to-mor- 
row.” I knew what the result of my appeal 
would be, and scarcely waiting for the ready re- 
sponse, I packed carefully in papers some pre- 
cious articles, and ran down to Aunt Charry and 
Dolly. 

Ten minutes more, and we were at our destina- 
tion—a pleasant old place known for miles around 
as the “ Burdick Farm.” The boarder was invis- 
ible, and I fancied him in his own room, poring 
over a mysterious little book “full of scribble- 
scrabbles and criss-crosses and the outlandishest 
stuff,” which his hostess told me he was addicted 
to the use of. I donned a white apron, and as- 
sisted in the preparation of the evening meal. I 
also gave Mrs. Burdick a few simple hints as to 
my plan of operations, that she might not be 
startled or taken unawares. Then I took my 
place with folded hands and demure countenance 
behind Aunt Charry’s chair, and awaited the guest, 
who had been summoned by the shrill-toned bell. 

He came promptly—a tall man of fifty or there- 
abouts, with a decided stoop, a bald head, and an 
excessively shy, nervous manner. He seated him- 
self without seeming to notice the new waitress, 
which sign of abstraction did not prepossess me 
in his favor, Aunt Charry poured a cup of fra- 
grant coffee, and I carried it to Mr. Chester. As 
I placed it on the table, he started, uttered an 
exclamation, and then hastily but carefully lift- 
ing the cup, he placed it on his plate, and then 
reversed the saucer. Looking in a bewildered 
manner at the mark (Augustus Rex), his face 
flushed, and he muttered words which his hostess 
evidently thought meaningless ravings: “ King’s 
period—superb decoration.” I had resumed my 
place near Aunt Charry, who now, without turn- 
ing her head, said, in a hollow stage whisper, 
“It’s comin’ on; he’ll be ravin’ distracted in a 
minnit.” Hot snowy biscuits and sweet newly 
made butter were offered and accepted silently, 
and then I sought to tempt our guest with some 
of Aunt Charry’s delicious cottage cheese. This 
cheese in its creamy whiteness reposed upon a 
saucer-shaped dish, rich in red, gold, and blue, 
and somewhat Oriental in its style of decoration. 
The cheese was ignored, but Mr. Chester seized 
the dish almost rudely, and lifting it high in air, 
looked upward at its under side. Now the mark 
upon this dish was intended for the fretted square 
of Worcester, but it was indistinct, and the short- 
sighted eyes of our maniac failed to make it out. 

In an instant he placed it upon the table, and 
stammering confusedly that he would help him- 
self, he drew out “kinder ste’lthy,” as Aunt 
Charry would say, a small file, and drew it once 
or twice across the base of the dish. Then, 
still murmuring embarrassed apologies, he rose 
hurriedly and left the room. “ Massy me!” cried 
aunty, “he’s jest a-ravin’ bedlamer, that’s what 
he is!” I clapped my hands in delight. “ Oh, it’s 
such fun! I would not have missed it for worlds. 
And there’s more to come.” Mr. Chester re-en- 
tered the room, redder and more embarrassed 
than ever, and again took his place. As he raised 
the dish of cheeses again to look at that caba- 
listic sign, I said, taking it from his hand, “Is it 
sticky? Them servants do gorm things up so. 
I'll clean it in a jiffy, mister,” and unheeding his 
remonstrances, [ rushed from the room with the 
precious vessel. In a minute more the inmates 
of the “settin’-room” might have heard, and evi- 
dently did hear, a crash, and when I re-entered, 





Mr. Chester was standing looking wildly toward 
the door and me. “ Wha-wha-what was it, girl ?” 
he demanded. 
“Oh, Miss Burdick!” I exclaimed, “I’m awful 
sorry. I’ve ben an’ gone an’ broke your red plate 
all to smash !” 
“Good heavens!” cried our guest, “and where 
are the pieces ?” 
“ Well, I throwed the little ones down the sink, 
an’ the big ones out the back-door.” 
A stifled groan was the only response, as he 
dropped into his chair. 
“ Be yesick, mister ?” I asked, anxiously. “ Here, 
take a pickle; they’re real hot an’ pepp’ry, an’ good 
for goneness an’ sech.” So saying, I brought to 
the despondent man some pickled cucumbers, 
their bright greenness contrasting charmingly 
with the cream-ware dish, decorated with mauve 
flowers and green leaves, which held them. The 
“goneness an’ sech” seemed better at once as 
the patient seized the dish and looked eagerly at 
the mark (‘“‘ Wedgwood” impressed clearly and 
sharply, and having the “comma marks” under- 
neath). 
“ What, is that stuck up too? I want to know. 
Lemme give it a wipe,” and I attempted to take it. 
“No, no, no!” cried Mr. Chester, frantically. 
“You must not, you shall not.” 
“ Highty - tighty !” exclaimed Aunt Charry, 
“what in airth is the matter? Stop, Miss—I 
mean Jane—don’t work him up, don’t reouse 
him!” 
At that instant the roll of wheels was heard, 
and a sudden thought seizing me, I left the pickle 
dish, and went out of the room. I did not re- 
turn for some fifteen minutes, and when I went 
back into the supper-room it was to find the 
boarder sitting at the window, but with an eye 
upon the table, as if he feared another accident, 
and meant to guard that cream-ware dish. 
“ Well, if I hain’t had a season !” I said, panting 
with fatigue. “Job Peckham, the peddler, he 
came roun’ for rags an’ bottles an’ things, an’ I 
told him you said I might trade off the old crock- 
ery for tin-ware, an’ I had to clime up to the 
toppest shelf an’ git down all the old stuff, an’ 
I'm all dust an’ dirt. But I got two new dippers 
an’ some mixin’ pans an’ pie plates an’ a milk 
pail, an’ got red o’ all them old bowls an’ the 
pitchers with them horrid black picters on ’em, 
an’ the blue plates an’ platters, an’ the big posy 
jars that took up so much room—” I paused, for 
our guest’s aspect was really alarming. He had 
sprung to his feet, his face was flushed, the veins 
stood out upon his forehead, and he looked al- 
most apoplectic. 
“ Where is that peddler ?” he thundered, losing, 
in his horror and indignation, his natural nervous 
diffidence. “Quick, girl, tell me this instant, 
where is that i 
I was a little frightened, I must confess, at the 
spirit I had invoked ; but I answered, a little sulk- 
ily, “ He’s on the road to Wellfield now, and a 
good ways on, too, for he said he was late, an’ he 
went like a streak o’ lightnin’.” 
Out of the room, out of the hall, out of the 
front-door, hatless, with scanty locks flying in the 
evening breeze, dashed our guest. In vain, re- 
pentant and remorseful, I called to him to return. 
He was quickly out of sight and hearing. I turn- 
ed to Aunt Charry. For the first time in all the 
years I had known her, the dear old woman look. 
ed at me severely and with disapproval. “Now 
you’ve done it, Jane Forsythe!” she said; “and 
you hadn’t oughter. Jokes is jokes; but he’s old 
enough to be your par, an’ he’ll run hisself into 
a sweat an’ get his death o’ cold.” 
“Tm sorry, Aunt Charry—oh, I am sorry! 
Don’t be angry. Ill make it all right; I'll tell 
him the whole truth.” At that moment I spied 
Dr. Harris driving by in his gig, and rushing to 
the door, I called him. He drew up, startled by 
my quick call and excited look. 
“Why, what’s this, Janey? Any one sick ?” 
“No,no. But please take me in; do, dear doc- 
tor, and drive down toward Wellfield.” I sprang 
in even as I spoke, and as we drove rapidly down 
the road, I made, as well as I was able, a hurried 
confession of my sins. The doctor smiled grim- 
ly. “You ought to be scolded, child,” he said ; 
“but—I went to school with your mother, and 
played ‘hookey’ with her too many times to be 
very hard on her daughter for taking after her.” 
I pressed closer to the good doctor’s side, glad to 
be forgiven by somebody, and we rode on. It 
was not long before we saw our wanderer. He 
was surrounded by a group of children, who stared 
wonderingly at his bare head and red face as he 
questioned them eagerly. ‘‘ Hain’t seen no ped- 
dler,” “ Don’t know no Job Peckham,” they were 
saying as we came up to the group. 
Dr. Harris looked in a quick, surprised manner 
at the weary man, and then, springing from his 
seat, he cried, “‘ Chester, is it possible? Where 
under the sun did you drop from?” The two 
men shook hands heartily, while I shrank abash- 
ed into the farthest corner of the gig. After a 
few words of greeting and explanation, which 
showed me that the two were old college friends, 
the doctor suddenly remembered me and my sins. 
“Chester,” he said, “do you remember pretty 
Lydia Burton, whom you met here one summer 
vacation more than twenty years as 
“Indeed Ido! The loveliest little wild rose of 
a girl. What has become of her ?” 
“She has been up to a good many things since 
then, and, among other operations, has raised and 
spoiled this naughty girl here, Miss Janey For- 
sythe. She has been very discourteous, she tells 
me, to her mother’s old friend; but I am sure, 
for that mother’s sake, you will forgive her.” 
Mr. Chester looked bewildered, but I hastened to 
8 ‘ 
Pe Do forgive me, Mr. Chester; I was only in 
fun. Aunt Charry told me about the file and the 

lass, and what you said about soft paste, and 
Cau hley, and Lowestoft, and I knew you must be 
a echeeier, and J’m one, and— Oh, I borrowed 
that Dresden and the Worcester and Wedgwood, 
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and I did not break any thing, and there is no 
peddler, and Aunt Charry has only a very, very 
few old things, and she won’t let even me have 
them, so I’m sure you could not buy them, and— 
Oh, do forgive me, and I'll Jet you hunt all over 
Brayton, and not be a bit vexed.” 

I stopped, breathless and flushed. Mr. Chester 
had at first looked seriously annoyed, but by de- 
grees a smile broke over his face, and at the con- 
clusion of my incoherent confession he laughed 
outright. 

We all went home together. Aunt Charry’s 
mystification was enlightened, and she punished 
me in a way I felt deeply when she presented to 
Mr. Chester the large Liverpool pitcher marked 
“ Herculaneum” so long coveted by myself. 

I shall doubtless remember long the lesson 
this adventure taught me, for I am a frequent 
visitor in a delightful Boston home, where, in the 
choice company of many a ceramic gem, stands 
the stately pitcher I was the means of securing 
for Aunt Charry’s boarder. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


The Walroud Will Case.—Professor Freeman and the 
Fa Academician.—The Sea-serpent officially set- 
tled.—General Grant at the Reform Club. 

‘T is to the advantage of a new country like 

your own that the pretensions of birth can re- 
ceive no great degree of prominence. It is usual 
to place pride of ancestry far above purse pride ; 
but the latter, if he who indulges in it made his 
ile himself, is at least so far reasonably boastful. 

e self-made man may not be a favorable exam- 
ple of the principle of “‘ spontaneous generation,” 
but still he can say, “ Alone I did it,” while “ the 
tenth transmitter of a foolish face” has only, in 
sober fact, the “foolish face” to claim any credit 
about. But in England we think very differently 
about such matters. A great will case has just 
been exciting deep interest, wherein the testator 
seems to have gone downright mad from egotism 
and pride because he could prove himself lineal- 
ly descended from Edward I. Of course his son 
“married beneath him,” and he cut him off with 
a shilling; but the point in law was whether the 
testator, a Mr. Walroud, was not mad when he 
did so. In the first place, he was a Pythagorean, 
and believed his soul would pass into the body of 
a dog—let us hope a St. Bernard or a blood-hound, 
not a mere village cur—and therefore paid the 
most extraordinary attentions to the canine race, 
which generally retorted by biting him. Then he 
hung his bed round with funeral plumes and cowl- 
ed skulls, which, being tied to wires, grinned and 
jabbered whenever he moved upon his ancestral 
couch. He had a battery of cannon placed in 
front of his mansion, and sometimes fired at it 
point-blank—with ball. But what strikes one as 
his funniest fancy was to enter letters from his 
correspondents in his diary as “ satisfactory,” and 
then, after brooding over them for some time, to 
alter them to “unsatisfactory.” He designated 
his children as Devils L, IL., IIL, and branded 
these titles on their little bodies with caustic, and 
he left his hundred thousand pounds away from 
them all to the vicar of the neighboring parish. 
The “great Walroud case” has been “ compro- 
mised ;” so that his relations evidently feared that 
this gentleman might not be mad enough to sat- 
isfy the scruples of a British jury on that tender 
point of “doing what we like with our own.” 

I am no Turkophile (indeed, I hate the cruel, 
callous creatures), but I do not go the lengths in 
Turkophobia that some people do. For example, 
a certain eminent artist, the painter of “ A Saxon 
Land-owner on his Death-bed giving Freedom to 
his Serfs,” in the present Academy, wishing to 
be sure that the serfs wore wooden collars, wrote 
a letter to Professor Freeman, to ask him, as a 
great authority on medieval matters, whether 
this was the case. The professor wrote back to 
express his astonishment that any man should 
employ his mind upon such unimportant matters 
while he has the tremendous facts of the Eastern 
question to think about. Moreover, he added a 
postscript to the effect that he had never heard 
of his correspondent. To this the painter rejoin- 
ed that he, like other people, took a strong inter- 
est in the Eastern question, but being a Royal 
Academician, was obliged to finish his picture, 
and once more besought the professor to tell him 
whether Saxon serfs wore wooden collars. On 
this there came a post card from the professor, 
with “ You seem to me more impertinent than 
before” upon it. If this is true, as I have good 
reason to believe, there are certainly atrocities 
which take place nearer home than in Bulgaria. 

There are some things besides ghosts difficult 
to credit, but in which one has a half sort of be- 
lief, caused by a very general though vague testi- 
mony on the side of the Improbable. Thus it is 
with the sea-serpent. So many people have af- 
firmed that they have seen it, and in company, 
that unless we should put down all sea-going 
folks as liars—which is, after all, only a moditi- 
cation of King David’s view—it seems there must 
be something in it. Commander Hugo Pearson 
has now surely set the matter beyond dispute, 
since, as commander of the royal yacht Osborne, 
he has reported the existence of the monster of- 
ficially to the Admiralty. Strange to say, he and 
his crew saw it in the Mediterranean—a sea, ac- 
cording to some accounts, hardly big enough to 
hold it. “Sleek as a seal,” though “with feat- 
ures like an alligator,” “ bullet-headed,” and “ im- 
pelled by a long ridge of fins about six feet long, 
except at the neck, where the fins appeared to be 
fifteen: feet,” is the description he gives of it. 
After this, I really think imputations that have 
been made against the veracity of a good many 
honest seamen should be withdrawn. Captain 
Hugo was in a hurry and on government service, 
80 could make no attempt to capture it; but why 
do not the London and Brighton aquariums fit 








out a vessel at their joint cost to catch the thing ? 
Each could keep it for six months on exhibition ; 
and if it is so ery long, perhaps they could each 
have one end of it the same time. 

General Grant has been received in England 
with universal good-will ; but the dinner given to 
him at the Reform Club was not, as it should 
have been, by the Reform Club. Instead of be- 
ing an official act, which would have been much 
more satisfactory, it was the result of “ private 
enterprise,” in which certain busybodies took 
upon themselves more than was their due. The 
invitations issued did not give general satisfac- 
tion in the club, which may be easily understood 
when I teli you that they comprehended several 
writers for the press on the Southern side in the 
time of your trouble, and left out in the cold some 
of the stanchest friends of the North throughout 
the struggle. Of course, so far as the general 
was concerned, his welcome was warm enough, 
and I am only sorry that his entertainment was 
not confided to better hands. 

R. Kemate, of London. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
MID-ATLANTIC. 


Txosr glad days !—each one a new wonder as 
our tremendous speed drove us into successive 
and totally different worlds of light and color. 
The weather prophets were all at fault. Each 
morning was a surprise. There might have been, 
for example, a plunging and roaring during the 
night, that told us there was a bit of sea on; but 
who could have imagined beforehand the brill- 
iant and magnificent beauty of this westerly gale 
—the sea rolling along in mountainous waves, 
the wild masses of spray springing high into the 
air from the bows of the ship, the rapid rain- 
bows formed by the sunlight striking on those 
towering clouds, then a rattle as of musketry 
fire as they fell on the sun-lit and strea' 
decks? And if there were two obstinate y 
creatures who would not at all consent to stan 
in the huddled companionway—if they would in- 
sist on having their morning march up and down 
the plunging decks, with the salt-water running 
down their reddened faces—had they not their 
reward? They were the discoverers of the fact 
that we were running a race. What were those 
black objects that leaped clear into the sunlight, 
and went head-foremost again into the rushing 
waves? One after the other the merry dolphins 
sprung into the air and vanished again, and we 
were grateful to them for this friendly escort. 
They were sociable fellows, those dolphins—not 
like the whales, which generally kept away some- 
where near the horizon, where they could only be 
made out by the recurrent jet of white foam. 

And then, again, it might have been the very 
next morning that we found the world of water 
and sky grown still and dream-like, pervaded by 
a mystic calm. The sea, like vast folds of silk, 
dull, smooth, and lustreless, a waste of tender 
and delicate grays, broken only by the faintest 
shadows where the low waves rolled; the sky 
lightly clouded over and also gray, with lines of 
yellowish light that grew narrower and narrower 
as they neared the horizon; and here the only 
bit of color in the vague and shadowy picture—a 
sharp, bold, clear line of blue all round the edge 
of the world, where the pale sea and the pale 
sky met. 

And so we went on day after day, and the 
bells tolled the half hours, and the gong sound- 
ed for meals, and the monotonous chorus of the 
sailors— 

“So now farewell, 
My bonnie young girl, 
For I’m bound for the Rio Gran’”— 
told us of the holy-stoning of the decks. There 
was rather more card-playing than reading; there 
was a good deal of perfunctory walking; some- 
times there was a song or two in the long saloon 
of an evening. And by this time, too, people had 
got to know each other, and each other’s names 
and circumstances, in a most surprising manner. 
The formal “Good-morning” of the first day or 
two had developed into “ And how are you this 
morning, Mr. 2” The smallest civility was 
sufficient warranty for the opening of an ac- 
quaintanceship. Ladies freely took any proffer- 
ed arm for that inevitable promenade before din- 
ner—all except one, and she the most remarked 
of all. What was it, then, that seemed to sur- 
round her, that seemed to keep her apart? A 
certain look in her face ?—she was not a widow. 
Her manner ?—she was almost anxiously court- 
eous to every one around her. All sorts and 
conditions of men were eager to bring her chair, 
or pick up her dropped book, or bid other pas- 
sengers stand aside to let her pass through the 
companionway; and all the elderly women—to 
judge by their looks—seemed to bless her in 
their hearts for her sweet face, and all the young 
women appeared to be considerably interested in 
her various costumes; but somehow she made 
no familiar acquaintances. They might chal- 
lenge our bright-faced Bell to make up a side at 
rope-quoits ; and that brave lass, though she sel- 
dom landed more than two out of the dozen 
of quoits on the peg, would set to work with a 
will, her eyes bluer than ever with the blue light 
from the sea, the sunlight touching the constant 
gladness of her face. But when our beautiful, 
pale, sad guest came near to look on, they only 
moderated their wild laughter somewhat. They 
did not challenge her. It was not she whom 











they expected to pencil down the score on the 
white paint of the ventilation shaft. But there 
was not one of these brisk and active commer- 
cial gentlemen (who were the most expert per- 
formers) who would not instantly stop the game 
in order to dart away and get a chair for her: 
that modest smile of thanks was sufficient re- 
ward. 

There was a young lady who sat near us at 
dinner, a very pretty young lady, who had come 
all the way from San Francisco, and was return- 
ing home after a lengthened stay in Europe. It 
was quite evident that she and her friends must 
have staid some time in Geneva, and that they had 
succumbed to the temptations of the place. She 
seemed to be greatly struck by Lady Sylvia’s ap- 
pearance, and for the first day or two paid more 
attention to her than to her meals. Now on the 
third day, imagine our astonishment—for small 
things become great on board ship—on finding 
the pretty young San Franciscan come in to break- 
fast without a scrap of jewelry either round her 
neck or on her hands. She had even discarded 
the forefinger ring—an opal surrounded with dia- 
monds—which we had unanimously declared to be 
beautiful. Moreover, she never wore any jewelry 
during the rest of that voyage. Why was this? 
Wearing jewelry, even Genevan jewelry, is a harm- 
less foible. Is there any magnetism radiating 
from a human being that is capable of destroying 
bracelets and finger-rings, or, at least, of rendering 
them invisible? These are the mysteries of life. 

But indeed we had more serious matters to 
think about, for we had with us a stern moni- 
tress, who did not fail to remind us that existence, 
even on board a transatlantic steamer, is not all 
composed of dry Champagne and rope - quoits. 
She had made the acquaintance of the purser, and 
from him she had obtained particulars regard- 
ing some of the many emigrants on board. The 
piteous tales she told us may have received a touch 
here and there from an imagination never of the 
dullest, but they sounded real enough, and it was 
very clear that they went straight to Lady Sylvia’s 
heart. Was it not possible, she anxiously asked, 
to do something for this poor man who was dying 
of consumption, and who, conscious of his doom, 
was making a struggle to have a look at his two 
sons out in Montana before the sunken eyes final- 
ly closed ? What we had to do for him, a day or 
two afterward, was to attend his funeral. The 
weighted corpse, wrapped round with a union- 
jack, was borne along by the sailors to the stern 
of the ship, and there a number of the passen- 
gers congregated, and stood with uncovered head 
to hear the short burial service read. It was not 
a pathetic scene. The man was unknown to us, 
but for that brief hint of his dying wish. The 
wild winds and the rushing waves drowned most 
of the words of the service. And yet there was 
something strange in the suddenness with which 
the corpse plunged down and disappeared, and in 
the blank loneliness of the sea thereafter. The 
man had neither friend nor relative on board. 

There was an open space on the lower deck into 
which, for the freer air, the emigrants often came ; 
and there they followed their domestic pursuits 
as unconscious as bees of being looked down upon 
from above. Surely it was with no impertinent 
curiosity that our Queen T: taught her gentle 
friend to regard these poor people; rather it was 
with a great sympathy and friendliness. One 
morning she drew her attention to a young woman, 
who appeared to be also a young mother, for she 
had a couple of children dawdling about her heels ; 
and Lady Sylvia was greatly distressed that those 
young things should be so dirty and obviously neg- 
lected. She was for sending for the invaluable 
Mr. Evans, and begging him to take some little 
present to the mother. 

“But why should they be dirty? And why 
should they be neglected ?” demanded that fierce 
social philosopher, whose height is five foot three. 
“Look at the mother; look at her tawdry rib- 
bons, her unkempt hair, her dirty face. She is a 
woman who has got no womanly pride. If she 
has a husband, God help him! Fancy what his 
home must be. If he has got rid of her, I should 
imagine he must be glad ; he could keep the house 
cleaner without her. But look at that young wom- 
an over there—I know she has a young family too, 
for I saw them this morning. See how she has 
tucked up her dress so that she can go over the 
wet decks ; see how she has carefully braided her 
hair; and do you see how all those tin things she 
has been washing are shining bright? and look 
at her now, polishing that knife, and putting the 
cloth up on the rope to dry. For my part, I have 
no sympathy for women who are squalid and 
dirty. There is no reason in the world why they 
should be so. A woman—and especially a wife 
—ought to make the best of her circumstances ; 
and if her husband does drink and ill-use her, she 
won’t make him any the more ashamed of him- 
self by becoming a slattern, and driving him away 
from a dirty house. I am going down to speak 
to that young woman who is polishing the tin 
jugs.” 

And she did, too, and became acquainted with 
all the young wife’s circumstances. These were 
not at all dreadful or pathetic. She was a brisk 
and active young Irishwoman, who was very 
proud that her husband in New York had at last 
saved up enough money to send for her and her 
children; and her only fear was that, New York 
being such a big place, there might be a chance 
of missing her husband on going ashore. Queen 
T—— wholly re-assured her on this point, and 
begged to be allowed to make the acquaintance 
of her children, and of course she gave them a 
keepsake all round, with a whole heap of fruit 
and sweets obtained by illicit means from the 
chief saloon steward. 

On—on—on, night and day, with this tre- 
mendous speed, Even our women-folk now had 
dismissed all fear of being ill. On one morning, 
it is true, during a pretty stiff gale in the “ Dev- 
i’s Hole,” or “ Rolling Forties,” they were re- 








markably abstemious at breakfast, but not one of 





them succumbed; and now that we were getting 
near the Newfoundland Banks, they waxed val- 
iant. They declared that crossing the Atlantic 
was mere child’s play compared to crossing the 
Channel. Bel) grew learned about square-sails 
and try-sails, and had picked up all the choruses 
of the sailors. “Give a man time to roll a man 
down,” is not at all a proper sentiment for a 
young lady; but a great deal is admissible at sea. 

Then we had a dolorous day of rain, and there 
were more huddled groups than ever in the smok- 
ing-room playing poker, and more disconsolate 
groups than ever at the top of the companion- 
way looking out on the leaden sky and the lead- 
en sea. Moreover, as the day waned, fog came 
on; and that evening, as we sat in the saloon, 
there was ominous conversation abroad. We 
heard the dull booming of the fog-horns as we 
sped through the night. Was not our course 
somewhat too northerly? What about icebergs? 
Toward morning should we not be dangerously 
near Cape Race—not dangerously for ourselves, 
but for the anchored schooners and smacks on 
the Great Bank, any one of which would be 
ploughed down by this huge vessel, with only 
perhaps one shriek of agony to tell what had 
happened. It was a gloomy evening. 

But then, the next morning! Where was the 
fog? A dome of clear blue sky; a sea of dark 
blue, with the crisp white crests of the running 
waves; a fresh, invigorating westerly breeze. 
And now surely we were getting out of the re- 
gion of unknown and monotonous waters into 
something definite, human, approachable ; for it 
was with a great interest and gladness that the 
early risers found all around them the anchored 
schooners, and it was with even a greater inter- 
est that we drew near and passed a rowing-boat 
full of men whose bronzed faces were shining 
red in the sun. 

“These are the poor fellows I told you about,” 
said our admiral and commander-in-chief to her 
friend. “Think of the danger they must be in 
on a foggy night—think of their wives and chil- 
dren at home. I should not wonder if their 
wives were glad to see them when they got back 
to shore !” 

“Tt is dreadful—dreadful,” said Lady Sylvia ; 
and perhaps it was the new excitement of seeing 
these strange faces that made her eyes moist. 

We had to pass still another long, beautiful 
day with nothing around us visible but the blue 
sea and the blue sky; but if the honest truth 
must be told, we were not at all impatient to find 
before us the far low line of the land. Indeed, 
we looked forward to leaving this life on board 
ship with not a little regret. We were going far- 
ther, perhaps to fare worse. We had become a 
sort of happy family by this time, and had made 
a whole host of friends, whom we seemed to have 
known all our lives. And one of us was rather 
proud of her skill at rope-quoits, and another 
was mad on the subject of sea-air, and another 
—his initials were Oswald Von Rosen—was deep- 
ly interested in the raffles and betting of the 
smoking-room. What would the next day’s run 
be? What would the number of the pilot be? 
Would that ancient mariner have a mustache or 
not? There was a frightful amount of gambling 
going on. 

The next morning our admiral insisted that 
there was a strong odor of sea-weed in the air, 
and seemed proud of the fact. 

“Madame Columbus,” said our German friend, 
seriously, “it isahappyomen. I donot think you 
could prevent a mutiny much longer—no; the 
men say there is no such place as America; they 
will not be deceived; they will return to Spain. 
The crew of the Pinta are in revolt. They do 
not care any more for the presence of those birds 
—not at all. If we do not see land soon, they 
will kill you and go home.” 

But the confidence which we placed in our ad- 
miral was soon to be justified. Far away on the 
southern horizon we at length descried a pilot- 
boat flying the flag of proffered assistance. We 
hailed with joy the appearance of this small ves- 
sel, which the savage inhabitants of the nearest 
coast had doubtless sent out to welcome the pi- 
oneers of civilization; and we regarded with awe 
and reverence the sublime features of Madame 
Columbus, now irradiated with triumph. As for 
the wretched creatures who had been mutinous, 
it is not for this hand to chronicle the sudden 
change in their manner: “They implored her,” 
says a great historian, “to pardon their igno- 
rance, incredulity, and insolence, which had cre- 
ated so much unnecessary disquiet, and had so 
often obstructed the prosecution of her well-con- 
certed plan; and passing, in the warmth of their 
admiration, from one extreme to another, they 
now pronounced her whom they had so lately re- 
viled and threatened, to be a person inspired by 
Heaven with sagacity and fortitude more than hu- 
man, in order to accomplish a design so far be- 
yond the ideas and conceptions of all former 
ages.” 

Stranger still, the native whom we took on board 
this friendly boat was found to be clothed, and 
he spoke a language which, although not English, 
was intelligible. We regarded him with great 
curiosity; but there was nothing savage or un- 
couth in his manners. He had rings in his ears, 
and he smoked a short clay pipe. 

Of course our excitement all that day was 
great, and there was a wild scene in the smoking- 
room in the evening—a mock trial by jury having 
produced a good many bottles of whiskey in the 

way of fines. The songs were hearty and hoarse. 
We raffled a rug. 

On the following morning there was something 
to make one rub one’s eyes. It was a long, faint, 
pale blue thing, stretching along the western 
horizon, and having the appearance of a huge 
whale lying basking in the mist of the early sun- 
light. We called aloud to those who were be- 
low. That blue line in the yellow mist was— 
America ! 





[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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WAN were the dew-drops on olive and lily, 
Dark was the garden, and damp was the stone, 


Where, through the midnight, slow-passing and chilly, | 


Jesus in sorrow kept vigil alone. 
Echoed the rocks to the cry of His anguish, 
Cold to the ground fell the sweat of His pain. 
How could they leave Him, so burdened, to languish, 
These whom He loved, and who loved Him again? 


HARPER’S BAZAN. 





GETHSEMANE. 


Little it seemed, but an hour, to waken, 
Waken and wait; while the Master in prayer, 
Desolate, agonized, well-nigh forsaken, 
Sought of His Father for help from despair. 
First when they slumbered, He tenderly begged them, 
Gently reproachful, to watch and to pray; 
Now, as if cut to the heart to behold them 


Sleeping anew, He turns sadly away. 
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Oft as we ponder Gethsemane’s story, 
Oft as we think of our Master alone, 
Come to our spirits the gloom and the glory, 
All intermingled of garden and throne, 
E’en in His heart-break, the best and the dearest 
Failed Him; but we, in our midnight of need, 
Ever shall find Him the swiftest and nearest, 
He, the unsleeping, our soul-cry will heed, 


went away again,”—Matruew, xxvi. 43, 44. 


And He left them, a 


“And He came and found them asleep again: for their eyes were h 
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ORNAMENTAL CARVED WOOD 
FIRE-BOARD. 


‘THIS board differs from those already 
described in having a solid board foun- 
dation, either an entire square, or panels so 
neatly fitted as to appear like one piece. 
It is necessary to finish this board foun- 
dation very highly by means of repeated 
polishing. If a pine board is used, it must 
be stained with burnt umber dissolved in 
vinegar to imitate walnut. For ebony, first 
paint with a hot decoction of logwood, and, ar, Fie. 1.—{For 
after drying, with vinegar in which rusty pattern and description 
iron has been kept for several days. Oak— ee Supplement, No, XIIL, 
to one ounce of turmeric put one pint of al- a8. ] 
cohol, let it stand three days, then stain the 
wood; when dry, take burnt umber and 
vinegar (quite thick), and with a flat old 
jagged brush paint evenly down 
the wood, making afterward wavy 
lines down the panels, or where 
the fine grain of the centre of the 
tree is intended to be produced. 
When quite dry, rub off all dust 
with a flannel cloth, and varnish 


Fig, 2. 
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Fig. 1.—Liyen Coitar.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XIIL., Figs, 56-59, 
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with copal. Rose-wood—stain with Venetian 
red in vinegar boiling hot, and afterward var- 
nish with japan and a jagged brush. Mahog- 
any—in one quart of soft water boil half an 
ounce of logwood and one ounce of fustic; when 
dry, go over with a weak solution of potash. 
It will be necessary to procure a set of artificial 
wood carvings, the entire set corresponding in 
character as we shall explain. 

An elegant board is made by using for the 
centre “The Sleeping Cherub,” in each corner 
a group of flowers, with ivy leaves arranged as 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 
6 to 8 Years orp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 23-30, 

















Sarm Fronv-Cotiar wit Lace anv 
Featuers.—(For descrip. see SuppL] 





Fig. 1.—Sur ror Giri rrom 2 To 4 
Years o_p.—See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 
469.—(For description see Supplement.) 
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4 a border, or an antique design may consist of a lange 
“ griffin’s head” for a centre, Gothic scroll-work - for 
‘yj border, and acanthus leaves with lions’ heads in the cor- 
ners. For a dining-room a cluster of fruit, with border 
of vine leaves and clusters of grapes in the 
corners, will be found as beautiful as appropri- 
ate, while the beautiful wolf, deer, and dogs’ 
heads are equally fine for hall or sitting-room. 
There can not be too much said in praise of 
these elegant ornaments which offer such ready 
facilities for ladies to perform their own em- 
bellishing. After gluing and securing with 
brads, the whole must be oiled or varnished, as 
preferred. 


SLFEVE ror CoL- 
Lak, Fic. 3.—[{For 
description see Suppl.) 





CHINESE TEMPLES. 

A BEAUTIFUL hanging ornament is made 
thus: obtain a package of colored straws— 

the gold and straw color are prettiest—cut thirty- 
six with a sharp knife into six-inch 
lengths, which form into six six- 
sided hoops by passing a slender 
wire through each one, uniting by 
twisting the wire. Arrange these 
thus; unite four, as a hollow square, 





Fig. 3.—Liven Cottar.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 


with one on top and bottom. Next take twen- 
ty-four straws, and with flexible wire or thread 
fasten three so that they cross each of the six 
corners, and then cut three piece shalf the length 
for each corner, twenty-four quarter pieces in 
all, with which join each of the six ends. 
Cover all connections with strips of gold-paper 
pasted neatly over. Make another such hollow 
square, just half the size, then ornament all the 
corners and projecting points with the glass 
balls sold at the toy shops, or, perhaps better 
still, with pearl beads, tying little bows of rib- 
bon in conspicuous places. Fasten the small 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 
[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 23-30. 
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Fig. 1.—Damask Gauze Dress.—Front. 
See Fig. 5.—{For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. L., Figs, 1-5.] 


Fig. 2.—Princesse Dress ror 
Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Psrcate Dress ror GIRL 
rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 





























Fig. 4.—Sink anp Inpia CASHMERE 
Dress.—{For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. LIL., Figs. 6-16.] 


Fig. 5.—Damask Gauze Dress.—Back, 
See Fig. 1.—{For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-5.) 
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case on the larger, and from the corners of the 
upper one extend four strong silken strands, 
with straws and beads slipped over each one; 
unite at the top with a large bead or ball, and 
through it pass the suspension cord, by which the 
now tastefully formed Chinese temple is to be 
hung—a bunch of tassels or balls finishing the 
point at the top, where all unite. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDEN TS. 


W.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 2%, Vol. 
X. Directions for ebonizing wood were given in Ba- 
zar No. 49, Vol. VIII. The other article you mention 
was not published in the Bazar. 

A Sunsoniser.—Crochet stitches were described in 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 1., and a crochet shawl was given 
in Bazar No, 24, Vol. X. 

A Reaper.—Make your suit by either of the Breton 
suit patterns illustrated in the Bazar. Have the dark- 
er shade for the basque and over-skirt, and use the 
ngister for vest and trimmings on the lower skirt. 
Have galloon showing both shades of brown for the 
trimming. The people who dye your merino will be 
the best judges of what color it will take. 

Mrs. H. D. M.—Trim your gray twill with pleatings 
of navy blue silk. Get matelassé or damask silk for 
your black silk. Trim your scarf Dolman with rows of 
pleated French lace headed by black silk galloon. 

Mus. E. A. R.—The Breton suit pattern will be very 
pretty for your brown dress. There are various kinds 
of cotton and linen lace for edging muslin curtains. 
There are also very fashionable curtains made of 
stripes of the modern point lace that ladies now make 
out of braid, and edged with lace to match. If you 
want something very simple, there are sheer figured 
muslins sold at 25 cents a yard, and known as “‘cot- 
tage hangings.” Two curtains are put at each win- 
dow, and tied back with colored ribbon to match the 
carpet. The sides and ends are merely hemmed. 

Cc. L. B.—Box-pleating and bias gathered ruffies are 
both used on silk skirts, as well as knife-pleating. 
Read about travelling suits in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 26, Vol. X. 

M. J, C.—Nice grenadines must be made up over 
black silk. The seams of the silk and grenadine skirts 
are not sewed together, but those of the basque or po- 
lonaise waist are. Indeed, it is not customary to cover 
the breadths of the silk lower skirt with grenadine ; it 
has merely grenadine flounces on the bottom, and the 
remainder of the silk is hidden by the long grenadine 
over-skirt. The silk must be there, not for show, but 
to give body and richness to the dress. Read how to 
make grenadine dresses in New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 18, Vol. X. Make your striped silk by the 
popular Breton pattern. Get a pale blue sash for your 
fair baby; tie it broadly below her hips. For a trav- 
elling dress for her, get a princesse over dress of light 
woo] staff, trimmed with white Hercules braid. 

N. H. A.—The scarf Dolman will not cut advan- 
tageously from single-width silk. To cut it, you must 
place the front edge of the pattern even with the 
selvedge, and let the other part fall naturally in place ; 
then piece each half across the lower part of the mid- 
dle of the back. 

Svnsortwer.—Navy blue silk will be effective with 
your blue-gray silk. 

cane L.—We have given special details of white 
graduating dresses to many correspondents, and have 
also described the manner of making white muslins 
in the New York Fashions.—Leave your knife and 
fork on your plate when sending it up to the host.— 
Belts of all widths are worn again. 

Loory,—Salt and a little gum-arabic in the water will 
slightly stiffen and glaze your foulard cambric. 

8. H. 8.—Dark-colored grenadines are made up over 
silk of the same color; or, if several colors appear in 
the grenadine, the dark shade, which is the founda- 
tion, should be used. There are silks of any color and 
of light quality, suitable for this purpose, sold for 
$1 25 a yard. 

Mus. T.—Get black silk for a vest and for bias bands 
for border, and remodel your dress by the cut paper 
pattern of the Breton Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 17, 
Vol. X. For hints about your little girl’s dress read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 24, Vol. X. We have 
patterns of Girls’ Wardrobes that contain suitable pat- 
terns for such dresses. The whole set of the patterns 
for the wardrobe costs but 25 cents. 

Invatip Mornen.—Get dark blue French bunting 
for your daughter's sea-side suit. Make it with a po- 
lonaise, and trim with white Hercules braid. The 
white nansook suit need not be altered. 

Froviixe.—You ought to be able to make a basque 
and over-skirt of the silk you now have, with vest, 
sleeves, and iower skirt of navy blue silk, gray, or 
brown. 

Krrrire Cirpz.—Get gray silk to go with your plum- 
color, and make a Breton suit of it. For your polo- 
naise have damask grenadine, either dark-colored or 
black, and make by any of the various cut paper pat- 
terns illustrated in the Bazar. 

Litr_e Onx.—Read about making organdies and ba- 
tistes in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 22, Vol. X. 

Emiry.—Your gray linen will look best with self- 
trimming; but if you prefer a color, use navy biue 
linen, or brown, or white. The neatest plan when you 
have too little gray linen for a suit is to make an over 
dress, trimmed with knife-pleatings of the same, and 
wear it with a black skirt, either of silk or wool. 

L. G.—Gray will go best with your cinnamon-color, 
or rather light blue would be a stylish contrast. Make 
by Breton Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol, X. 

Mus. Brown.—Use pleated French lace to trim your 
grenadine. Wear a silk skirt with it, trimmed with 
knife-pleating. Read about lace wraps in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No, 23, Vol. X. 

Mxs. Patuer.—The scarf Dolman is a graceful and 
stylish wrap, and will make you look slender rather 
than broad. 

L.—Girls of six and nine years have cambric and 
calico dresses made with polonaises buttoned behind, 
and with belted basques or pleated waists and round 
long over-skirts, 

Loxa.—-Crimped tape fringe is used for mourning ; 
worsted ball fringe is suitable for very light mourning. 

E. F. U.—Biack silk is beat to combine with your 
grisaille silk. 

Vinersta May.—Have an unlined belted basque of 
your flowered orgaudy, bordered with Smyrna inser- 
tion and lace. Make the over-skirt with two aprons, 
and straight back edged like the basque. On the solid- 
colored skirt have two gathered flounces, each edged 
with the lace. 

Mazs. H. H. H.—Cord the seams, if you prefer it, but 
it is not customary to do so. Get silk of a lighter 
shade, or else striped with white. 

Ory Svesonwer.—Your ideas about the brocaded 
wilk and “he ccat-tail vest basqne are good. 





“WHAT EVERY BODY SAYS 
MUST BE TRUE.” 


Tue incontrovertible testimony offered by thése 
who have used Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
induced the doctor to sell it under a positive guar- 
antee. Many ladies have refrained from using 
it on account of a general feeling of prejudice 
against advertised medicines. Let me ask a 
question. Are you prejudiced against sewing- 
machines because you have seen them advertised ? 
or can you doubt the ingenuity and skill required 
in their invention? Again, would you refuse to 
insure your house because the company adver- 
tised that it had paid millions in losses, and yet 
had a capital of several millions? Do such ad- 
vertisements shake your confidence and create 
prejudices ? Then why refuse to credit the tes- 
timony of those who have found the Favorite 
Prescription to be all that is claimed for it in 
overcoming those ailments peculiar to your sex ? 
Why submit to the use of harsh, and perhaps 
caustic treatment, thus aggravating your malady, 
when relief is guaranteed, and a positive, perfect, 
and permanent cure has been effected in thou- 
sands of cases ? 

Wasasna Sration, It., October 24th, 1876. 
R. V. Pierce, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—Allow me to extend my most sin- 
cere thanks to you for the great benefit my wife 
has received from the use of your Favorite Pre- 
scription. She suffered almost intolerably be- 
fore using your medicine, and I had tried the 
skill of several physicians, but to no purpose. 
Finally, I thought I would give the Favorite Pre- 
scription a trial, and she is now sound and well. 

Very gratefully yours, 
Com.]} D. A. Hunter. 





THE COMMON SYMPTOMS 

Of Liver Complaint are sallow skin, coated tongue, 
costiveness, offensive breath, drowsiness, head- 
ache, etc. All persons thus affected may. he 
speedily relieved by Scuenck’s Manprake Pitzg. 
The symptoms of Worms are often mistaken for 
those of Liver Complaint; but as the Pills are 
applicable to either case, the mistake of one dis- 
ease for the other will cause no inconvenience if 
these Pills are used as the remedy.—[ Com 





Tae Vanilla Chocolates of Water Baker & 
Co., Boston, are considered “par excellence.” 
Their goods have been a century before the 
world, and have won the highest position over all 
competitors in the exhibitions of London, Paris, 
Vienna,ete. Sold by grocers every where.—[ Com. ] 





THE THOUSANDS OF LADIES 
Who use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” keep their 
own counsel, and all their admirers suppose that 
complexions so beautiful and perfectly natural 
in appearance must be nature’s own. Ladies, 
try it; you will be delighted —[ Com.] 








Tue delicate structure of the skin renders it 
sensitive to the slightest obstructions, whether 
arising from sunburn, dust, or the changing air 
and wind. Burnett's Kalliston is prepared ex- 
pressly to remove these.—[ Com. } 





A Beavrirvt Compiexion.—‘“‘Champlin’s Liquid 
Pearl.” This fragrant and exquisite cosmetic is not 
only absolutely safe, but omg — 


possesses: 
roperties for beautifying and 
Bo a at 50 cents per Dette {Com alam 








Coryvine Wuxet.—By the means of the newly in- 
veuted ay Wheel. patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eqnaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be om mail on es of 25 cents. 
ER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 

th are,as the poet says, “an 

excellent thing inmanaid woman.” 
peal adds so much to the 

a as a fine se of 

dey ato negiect their care is 

To keep them free 

from trom ecu, vand fail with a8 pearls, 





Patent PAPER LAP BOARD. 


SIZE, 24X36 INCHES. 
Yard Measure Attached. 
EF On receipt o fONE DOLLAR we will de 
tonthe line of the American, 
E: Cos’ one of these band- 
jsomely a par durable 
They wil! not wanr or sPirr; ‘are much lighter 
iam tas will octoee naw wooden board. 


iy Union Bag & Paper Co., Sole Agts. 
107 & 109 Lake St.,Cuicaco. 


Should buy the Fifth Avenue 
Mair Crimper. Enquire at stores, 
or send 25c. for three sample pairs to 
J. BENNETT, 297 Broadway, N.Y. 


Ke. your bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all drug- 
gists and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson S8t., N. 








PIANOS War on high prices. Hard times. oan 
es CP overs must have work, New Tt 

GES «2.42 rosewood case $650 Pianos for 1%. 

ORG ANS New 9 stop organs, $65; 12 stop, $75. Un- 

heard of reductions. Sales over $1, 000,000 


annually. —, rices ever offered. 


offers and Illustrated ‘* Advertiser,” = d 
DANIEL F, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees and Makers, 
425 & 427 Broome Srreet, N. Y. 


IN VINO VERITAS. 


Our California Wines and Brandy are delicious in 
flavor, and, pope strictly pure, they are especially rec- 
inal, sacramental, and family use. 
We offer en, by the gallon or sin le case, at prices 
as low as genuine wines can be sold for, and lower 
than those asked for adulterated foreign goods. Also, 
Crown Prince, the best American Champagne. 
Send for Price-List and Descriptive Circular. 
CHAMBERLIN & CO.,45 Murray St., New York City, 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT SCRAP-BOOK. 


Pages ready gummed, 
paste or mucilage not 
needed. Prices from $1 
to $3 50 each, including 
postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular, 

Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N.Y- 


IF THE LADIES WILL TRY THE 


“Davidson Royal Dress Shield,” 


Made by the Davrpson Russer Co., they will find ie 
article that is very light, durable, will not curl up or 
come apart at the seam, impervious and not affected 
by moisture. These goods are different from any 
other sleeve protectors in the market, and one trial 
will prove them to be a perfect article. Inguire at the 
stores for “‘ Davidson Royal Dress Shields,” or address 
DAVIDSON” RUBBER CO., CO., Boston, Mase, — Mass. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies wan yf executed by 
Mus, L AC. BAKER, 42 East , New York. 
Send stamp for Circular, with reference, &e. 


EEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, 3 very 

best, 6 for $9, delivered free every where. a 
Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, the very best, 6 for 
$7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of Gold- 
dozen collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
lozen ows shirts. Samples and full directions 
free to any address. Merchants supplied at 

a a a on cost, Trade circulars mailed 

free on applicatio 

KEEP AN UFACTU RING CO., 165 Mercer St., N.Y. 


cosine pdire 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
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In Currency or ‘son, 
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BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever em 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to y 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own __—— Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. hcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES MoCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


IOPPING 
Of every description for ladies an: wae yn House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For Ava address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDO 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 











295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.Y. 


BUY HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


rT BRAIDS, CHATELAINES, CURLS, 
RIZZES, WIGS, &c., of 


H. JULIAN, 


IuporteR AND Manuraorurer oF HUMAN HAIR, 
301 CANAL S'T., 2 doors from B’way, N.¥. 
(a The cheapest and most reliable House, 

ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. 

Circular and Price-List free. Send for pn — 
where you saw this advertisement. Goods se! Co 
D., free of charge, su oe to examination, Itt ae all 
proved can be returned at my expense. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
OT OF NEW BOOKS 


THE CREEDS OF ounmrenoen. iblii 
Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Putiire Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union "Theological Seminary. 

Y¥. Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 
Il. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel Grorezt Warp Niosots.  Iilustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00, 

Ill. 

SEEMANN'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Seemann, Edited 
by G. H. Branont, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 





IV. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Nartative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two ~~ 
1861-1865.—1870-1871. By WioxnHam Horrmay, A: 
Sac Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 

8. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 2. 


Vv. 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By Acexanper Wrxonett, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


VI. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, By 
W. W Cares. 382mo, Paper, 26 cents. 
VIL 
ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. Spencer F. Bated, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1878, 1874, 1875. 
VILL 
EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Crerenron, M.A. 

1, Early England. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. Eng- 
land a Continental Power. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.— 
8. Rise of the People. 32mo, Paper, 26 cents.—4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
—5. The Struggle against Absolute, Monarchy. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


TX. 

SQUIER'S PERU. Pern: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By E. 
Gerorer Squires, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commis- 
sioner to Peru, “Author of “Nicaragua,” “ Ancient 
Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” &c.,&c. With 
Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


x. 

THE CRUISE OF Sosa) Roegrgpeenct ny mal Voy- 
a over man Seas, enes in many 8. y 
Wo. J. Srey, RN. With Map and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


xi. 
THE LIFE, TIMES, ‘eg CHARACTER OF OLI- 
VER CROMWEL aM. the Right Hon. E. H. 
KxarcunvuicHvonsns, P, 32mo, Paper, 20 cents, 


CAMERON'S aonces ‘AFRICA, _ eee Africa. 
By Verney Lovett Camrnon. D.C.L., Com- 
mander Royal } a Gold Medalist Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, &c. ith a Map and numerous Illus- 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
*.* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified. iia 
Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norets. 25 cents. 
The Jilt. By CuancusReave. Illustrated. 20 cents. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mrs. Maocgvorp. 20 cents. 


The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. pm eager 
Bracx. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 


The American Senator. By Anraony Trottors. 50 
cents. Sf 

A Woman-Hater. By Cuanites Reape. 15 cents; 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Doveras. 60 cents. 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. Loverr Camznron. 
With Dlustrations. 5@ cents. 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. By Virginia W. Joun- 
son. 50 cents. 


Nora’s Love Test. By Mary Cecit Hay. 50 cents. 


When the Ship Comes Home. By Watrer Besant 
and James Riok, 2 cents. 


Thompson Hall, By Antuonx Trottorr. Ilustrated. 
20 cents. 


The Golden Butterfly. 75 cents. 


ea Hanver & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by muil, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specisied. 


ew” Heurer’s Caratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





ELEGANT CA no two alike, with name, 10c. 
26 rid. Soe sets & CO., Nassau, N. ¥, 





19 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cte ith name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y, 





50 MIXED CARDS, with name, for 10c. and — 
Agents outfiti¢c. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue. 


GREAT CLOSING OUT SALE 
ee to Stock Taking. 


8 we are now Preparing t to make room for FALL 
NOVELTIES, we will offer our entire stock, consist- 
ing of Silks, Dress Goods, Cloths, Suits, ues, 
Doimans, Shawls, Linens, ea Damarks, Doyleys, 
Napkins, Table Clothe, Piano-Covers, Towels, Crashes, 
Shirt-Fronts, 8 Ties, Collars, Cuffs, Gloves, Sus- 
Pare Hodiery. Us Underwear, Ladies’ Undergarments, 

skirts, Corsets, Bustles, Skirt Protectors, Scarfs, 
Bows, Fichus, Handkerchiefs, Lawns, Cambrics, Jac- 
onets, Nainsooks, Calicoes, Muslins, Oil-Cloths, Car- 
pets, Shades, Chintz, Mats, Quilts, Druggets, &c., &., 

FOR THIRTY DAYS, 


At GREAT REDUCTIONS 


FROM OUR USUAL PRICES. 


Goods sent C. O. D., to all parts of the country, and 
promt attention paid to all orders by mail, SAMPLES 


KEYES, 349 & 351 51 Bighth Avenue, N.Y. 


N. B.—A large lot of f Brown, Black, and Bottle- 
Green Cambric Suits, handsomely trimmed, at $2 50; 
worth $4 00. 


CLEARING SALE 
SUMMER IMPORTATIONS. 


broidered Handk hiefs, Ties, and Sets, Dress 
THanings in Passementeries, ‘Embroidered Galloons, 
Fancy Buttons, Ribbons, Laces, Fans, &c., &c. 


Decided Bargains are Offered. 

















t#~ This Establishment closes every Saturday at 
1 o’clock, during July and August. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway, N. Y. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


Gem Skirt Supporter 


Toevery lady in the United States. 
Light and profitable employment. 
Profits $3 to $8 per day. This 
Supporter relieves the waist of 
the dragging weight and burden 
of the clothing, and perfectly 
~4 supports the garments from the 
shoulders. Those who wear them 
and all physicians recommend 
them for comfort and health. Send 50 cents and two 
stamps for sample, with price-list and terms. Warranted 
as represented,or money refunded. Send waist measure. 
Address INOR & GRANNISS, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 














Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


Ca The Vols. Scld Separately, and either of them sen. 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 
HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


IxvaLip RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


TEE 
asx 
_ ADE. 
Send for 

Circular to = 
FOLDS CHAIR 00. NEW HAVEN, CT. 


PPLI 


stam 
to BENTLEY 


















UE PATTERNS Cretonne_ Work, 
mb'y, Roman Emb’y, Graphic Emb’y, &c. 
or Circular of new Fancy york, 
ROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
OnnPA ID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Haxren's Magazine, Hanrven’s Weexry, and Hanegn’s 


Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 UU: 
Postage free. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazuve, Wrex.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonivers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: ee. 

The Volumes of the Macazinzr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
_— to the order of Hanegr & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Tens ror Apvertistne in Harren’s Weekiy anp 
aRPer’s Bazar. 
Ha: "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—ench insertion. 
Marper’ * Bazar.—¥$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—eacy insertion. 


HARPEK & BROTHERS, New York. 


y) FANCY MIXED CARDS, new a with name, 
10 cts , postpaid. J. B. HUSTE Nassau, N. Y. 








1877 J ONES 1840 


SPRING A BOYS’ SUITS. 
DRESS GOODS. O VO MILLINERY. 
Oo Fanoy Goons. 

O_ HOSIERY. 


oO “Laozs. 


JONES 


x x 
if | 
| Eighth Avenue » Eighth Avenue 
| 


Surrs, Sacques. Go 
DOLMANS. 


ia 
uw 


Suawis. a) 








[D> D 


be ssc Street. | 





I Nineteenth Street. 3 
| bape 











x 
oO Oo 
QO Qa 
.. JONES » 
SHOES. C, oo SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 2 CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. Oo, n2 DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. O0_A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. Cy ~ Housefurnishing @ x Goods. 


a ~ |ixtraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All ‘Orders will receive 
prompt attention, Catalogues sent free. 


JONES, Sth Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 





Made Waterquoct by Shriver’s Patent Process. 
Old Crape, V 


eils, Bonnets, Lace Shawls, Dresses, 
and Sacques, no matter how faded or shabby in 
appearance, restored to their original poe ‘and 
warranted to stand dampness or sea air. ‘ar- 
ment need be taken apart to be refinished. On ers 
by mail promptly attended to. SHRIVER & CO., 
Domestic Building,cor. Broadway & 14th St.,N. ¥ 





ADY AGENTS WANTED to introduce 
“Dr. Beecher’s Pearl Pellets,” for beautifying 
the Teeth. Address M. P. BEECHER, Dentist, 


DR. WARNER’S 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Heatru and Comrout of Body. 
with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three garments in one. Approved by 

all physicians. 
Agents Wanted. 
Samples by mail, in Coutil, $2; Sat- 
teen, $1 75. To Agents at . lesa. 
Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 
DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, causin, aises veins ; 
no uncomfortable bands Gragging 
around the body, but a perfec 
cure, convenient, and healthful sup- 
»ort for the ee and bandage. 

rice, by mail, $ 


Warner Bre's.1 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 











wn 000, 
F 09 133 % § 

3 926 2 S 928 8 
ca Coons not 


THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Millinery, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Laces, Embroideries, Ladies’, Misses’, and hildren’s 
Suits and Underwear. 

Publishers of Bloomingdale Bros.’ Household Mag- 
azine and Price-List, The most complete and reliable 
list of lowest New York prices. Issued four times a 
year; price 20 cts. per annum. Sample copies mailed, 
free, on receipt of five cents. Send in your subscrip- 
tion atonce. BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 

924, 926, and 928 Third Ave., New York. 


THE “BEST CORSET CLASP. 
anally ic hi EVERY LADY 
rar pececer 


should have them. 
= Can be taken 
. serspatesas } out and replaced 
without ripping the corset. Sample by mail, postpaid, 
15 cents. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 








10¢ & 95 aday sure made by Agents selling 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
comme & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. . BUEFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530, 











Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, &c., with name on, 





44 Third Avenue, New York. 


F — 


13 cta. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 





KINGSFORD'S 


OSWEGO CO 


RN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, 





BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, 


&e. 





To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each PACKAGE. 





PRACTICAL COOKING 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. 


tions in Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of Dishes ; 
Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
Illustrated. 


Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON. 


Contains every thing that even the most rigidly 
exacting of eaters could ask his cook to know; and 
which is, therefore, just the volume to be used by per- 


AND DINNER GIVING. 


A Treatise containing Practical Instruc- 
; and in the 
By 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
| them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 


| the art of entertaining, some of which will help 


sous who have to do their own cooking. * * * Is some- | housekeepers to avoid serving what Lamb called 


thing more than a volume on cookery, important | “roast lady” with their dinners. 


though cookery is, and ever must be. Not only is it 


a work for those who eat to live, but it has the high- | 


est claims on those who live to eat, a smaller but 
wise class, and possessed of immense influence. There | 
is nothing neglected, but every thing is dove that can | 
be required of the fullest professional and professorial 
skill, and well done, too—done to a turn. 


mind that is ignorant.—Boston Traveller. 

Mrs. Mary F. Henderson is another example of a 
woman of intellect and culture who has a just appre- 
ciation of the exalted office and opportunities of the 
housekeeper.* ** The recipes and directions are a 
valuable offering to American women. They treat 
the culinary art as a high art, and make it seem 
what it is,the most seemly and desirable accomplish- 
ment a woman can possess. They teach those who 
have not had instruction fin the schoul of experi- 
ence how to concoct a multitude of delicate and 
savory dishes for breakfast, lunch, and dinner; the 
modes of serving them in the prettiest and most 
inviting fashion; and how to manage the entire 
etiquette of the table in accordance with the usages 
of polite society. The recipes are choice and trust- 
worthy, and the book, as a whole, is a treasure which 
every housekeeper desiring to increase her knowl- 
edge and skill should hasten to possess,—Chicago 
Tribune. 

No work at all comparable with this has been pub- 
lished since Francatelli’s famous treatise,—Cincinnati 
Times. 

Mrs. Henderson is a public benefactor, and we wish 
that a copy of her book could be placed in every 
household.—Evening Times, Albany. 

Is something more than a plain cook-book. It 
treats of the esthetics of the gastronomic art, giv- 
ing directions for setting the table and serving the 
dishes in the most attractive manner.—Transcript, 
Portland, Me. 

I confess I should like to place this little volume 
alongside of every family Bible in the land. I would 
like to have every woman read a little of it every day 
until there was wrought such a revolution in do- 
mestic cookery and table mauagement that the retarn 
of thanks, now so cold and formal in a few families, 
would be the spontaneous impulse of all, and the 
family meals should be numbered among the great- 
est of God’s family blessings. — Rev. J. Sranronp 
Howme, D.D., in the Baptist Weekly. 


These | 
pages fortify the intelligent mind, and enlighten the | 


The recipes are 
not too many, and a skilled housewife has found 
all of them good.—JN. Y. Evening Post. 

We can not go so far as a critical contemporary 
who assigns Mrs. Henderson a place by the side of 
Moses and St. Paul, but we are sure that many will 
tind in her instructive volume a new revelation of 
household arts and social observances which will 
contribute to the comfort and refinement of the fam- 
ily, and thus to the “peace and dignity of the com- 
| monwealth.”—N, Y. Tribune, 

It makes, probably, one of the completest books of 
its kind that have been published. If good house- 
wives are to be educated, at least in theory, this work 
will make a tip-top text-book.—Chicago Post. 

Mrs. Henderson has done us a good service in that 
she has essayed to tell us how with a moderate ex- 
penditure we can make the dinner table attractive.— 
N. Y. Herald. 

Not only gives practical insight into cooking and 
preparing, but, what is also very essential, the proper 
method of serving dishes, and how to entertain a 
company at a dinner, a breakfast, or a tea-drinking.— 
Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

Mrs, Henderson’s book is an uncommonly interest- 
ing and sensible one, * * * Her teachings are also 
adapted for housekeepers with moderate means, and 
those who give themselves up to her guidance will live 
well, comfortably, and elegantly.— Providence Journal. 

Mrs. Henderson is a wise woman by nature, and 
has therefore profited by her own experience. She 
has also studied the art of cooking under teachers 
in Europe and America, and those of the public who 
aim to live well may rest assured that she fully un- 
derstands what she is talking about, and allows noth- 
ing of whose value she is not entirely convinced to 
find a place in her book. The book contains a great 
deal besides recipes, and its practical directions con- 
cerning dinner-giving and all subjects connected with 
good living add largely to its value. The author has 
done much more than she modestly claims to have 
done when she says that she “hopes that she has 
produced a simple and practical book, which will 
enable a family to live well and in good style, and, at 
the same time, with reasonable economy.”—St. Louis 
Times. 

This is the best cook-book that has been published 
for a decade.—S. S. Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portable, intelligible, and excellent.—Christian Ad- 
vocate, N. Y. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


623 Harrer & Broruers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any Fieve, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IV. 
sag alg J WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt)..No. 85 
GIRL’S W ATER-PROOF CLOAK “(for girl from 
6 to 15 years Old). ...........cseresccserseccs “« 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP *@ 
Vol. V. 
LADY'S LINGERIE ey Sacqne, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemlse, and Drawers « 


















Mcnsccecohtlisehccesses 6 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
~~ Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

PORE RRNU oa dabdisctes osesdpeccess cdchwedoce “ of 

Vol. V 

ee oe MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 

NAS’ Sc ctbrcacnue oiiies cbse shencqurde “ o0 

WATER PROOF th Cape and 
nd 2 dt Manica dn segeedses cenedeene “ 60 

BOY 'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years vld).... 

Vol, VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pautaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 PE. cacceccccce ” Fy 

LADY’S RIDING HABM , “(Postillion Basque 

and English Riding Be icccecnscuccetes - * & 

Tol. VIIL. d 

LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- ‘a “i 
Tt ME tadntnncncens denenhancessdne centanin 8 

FUR-LINED ype with Three-quarter 
OEE UIIs.« cn cdc macnqnaceconsusecsesena ~ g 

CHILD'S W ARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 yt ee “= 2 

PRR IRC ee SPM ices cicccacccccecscccscans “#8 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)....... “ 50 

MARGUERITE WRAPPER............-+000 “ os 

Tol. IX, 

GIRL'S LINGERIF, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 

—_ ber ry Drawers (for girl , oe 5 to 15 

ED eninnsrindgueesthatestnedvogcadensh > 
BLOUSE BASQU E, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 

Pull-Trained Skirt.........ccc.esceesceeess “ 16 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt..............00se08 * 13 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over-skirt, 

Ge Wr INES Sects sn kc cacccscccesunes rele | 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKINGSUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 

We insecaccsncvascacceseaduensesins “ 23 
SCARF MANTLE, Lung Apron, and Demi- 

OE MS ‘vv Ucandectuoces shaded. cowkes * 9 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 

Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 

Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... 80 
— aan POLONAISE and Demi-Train- - 

Snitt>actunonigenteade 00 66eegcernees “4 

GLOV E- FIMTING BASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... “ 43 

LADY WASHINGTON peewee, Princesse —s 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt..............« “4 

LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, Over- 

—_ with Diagonal Front, and Walking 

il ad demesne die cake cemda 46d ‘na chaeeiee “ 4 

DIAGONAL POLONAISE and Demi-Trained 

SnkendGtpets entnnan Himes ciewédhdoewela 46 
tED COAT, Favorite Over- 

rn and Lo ong Walking Skirt whiecescdcanuate “7.7 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over kirt, and 

Tr: tined nis 66 eke a Veen tsnesge dee diigae cs * 46 
ae , Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 

Wal REG dda coceseciavcce, coccsseecesee ‘ 48 
LADY’ $ U TLSTER, with Russian Hood......... ie 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 

Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 

boy from 4 to 9 years old) atetéanbadieeaned * 50) 
SINGLE- BREASTED SQUARE COAT, Fan 

Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... “ 52 

Vol. X. 

PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS...... cocovsca ™ FJ 

PLASTKON PRINCESSE DRESS.. wo 

PRINCESSE B a UE and Tablier Skirt... Se § 

AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Loug Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......cecceee = 9 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “ 11 


TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 








RE Shot ahaneue ¢2ddtthodavecacdoed . 2 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 

and Long Ws: alking Pin ceshvtcsccocsdvapas 15 
SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 

TE nickinndweeseghieeesehasconned os 
BRETTON COSTUME (Basque, Over-skirt and 

NR cin ndindb anes coeeceducacasoecce em 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... a 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 

Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 

and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... “9 
DIAGONAL SACQU E, Diagonal Over - skirt, 

and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt.............-«- wag 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 

Scarf Back, and Walking Se “oR 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 

Pe OE eee 21 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 

skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt pei 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 

and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... ............ “ 2 
GABRIELLE POLON —_ with Lapped Front, 

and Ww. alking SIRING io os c@ncccd< cocecccceesens “ 23 


% 
BRETON Ww RAPPER. Nii ededese soenenscéunsen ° £ 
SUMMER POLONAISE and Demi- Trained 

DD dcbencatdecsesoecosvegpecedsecedaganti = @ 

The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Fe HON ITON and POINT LACE MA 


TERIALS, send for sam ~™ sheet and price, to 
_ ™M M AYER, 208 Jefferson $ 


855 3877 AN 





-, Burlington, Iowa. 


A Week to A ents. Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 








Se 


Expecting the folks back from their Fourth-of-July trip to Saratoga, Bridget undertook to decorate the 
interior of the suburban cottage with a few evergreens and hanging plants in honor of the occasion ; but 
happening to gather a lot of poison-ivy, the result is as unpleasant as it is unexpected. . 

N. B.—The “ folks” are supposed to be approaching, and the infant is giving a smile of recognition. 


FACETIE. 

Just before the lecturer stepped on the platform, 
last week, at a scientific exposition, a committee-man 
approached him and whispered that no packaye had 
arrived, and perhaps something else might be substi- 
tuted for the proposed experiments. “It is all right,” 
stoilingly — ey the lecturer; “I have the nitro- 
glycerine and all the other things with me in my pock- 
et.” The committee-man immediately took a back 
seat among the audience furthest from the platform, 


SS 
How ro Go into Socirtry—Go out. 
————_—__ —- 


“That baby,” said a thoughtless spectator at a baby 
show the other day, ‘‘ may look pretty enough at home, 
bat it is hardly up to the standard here. Don’t you 
think so ?” addressing a lady who stood near, 

“ Exouke me from commenting, Sir,” said the lady, 
“as my opinion might be biased. I am its mother.” 

The man took a walk. 

——_——__—__ 

In tae Niox or Time.—An important telegram from 
the seat of war is headed “ Relief of Nicksic.” Wheth- 
er they gave Nick brandy and water or plain soda, we 
are not informed. 

IT IS AS WELL TO KNOW, 


Preasant Cu. (to young man making his first call). 
“ See here! if you’re coming often, and going to make 
up to one of my sisters, you'd better be sharp and 
the question, cause I’ve noticed, with all the other 
fellowes, when it goes on so long it never comes to 
nothing.” 

A gentleman of the name of Barrydownderry, 
sumably of Ireland, is reported of in his last will and 
testament thus: “ Bury me near my godfather and my 
mother, who lie separated at the other side of the 
chapel yard. I leave the bit of ground, containing 
eight acres—rare ould Irish acres—to my eldest son, 
after the death of his mother, if she lives to survive 
him. My daughter Mary and her husband are to have 
twelve black bonifs. Teddy, my second boy, that was 
killed in the war in Ameriky, might have got some- 
thing handsome, but I'll leave it to his wife. I leave 
to Peter Rafferty a barrel of whiskey, and may the 
priests be merciful to him !” 
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Scens—Fi/th Avenue Hotel. 





A congregation in Maine has concluded that a preach- 
er may skate if he wants to, but he must keep his 
mouth shut when his feet fly up. 


insintaieepedgpeatemanenen 
From A Miner Turatre.—A certain actor says that 
he knows something about these ominous sani from 
the mouth of a pit that the mining people talk of. It 
generally sounds like a hissing noise to him. 




















A SUMMER SERENADE. 


Serenaper. ‘“‘ Home, sweet home, dah am no place like home.” 
Cororep Lapy. “‘ Well, you jest better git along home, or I’il frow something.” 


Porviar Derinition or Consormnor—My rule for 
another man’s conduct. 


oe tat SO 

Keerine tTHeM IN THEIR PLaces.—Ladies’ husbands 
and ladies’ dresses are both arranged on the same prin- 
ciple nowadays. The only method on which they 
can be said to suit their fair owners is when they are 
quite kept back. 
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‘** Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately ships, 
And our spirits rushed together at the touching of the lips.”—Locksley Hail. 


In concluding an article on the last corn crop, an 
Alabama editor remarked, “‘ We have on exhibition in 
our sanctum a magnificent pair of ears.” 


Rattan S Bacal 
There may come a time when every thing bad of 
Brigham Young will be forgotten, and he will be re- 
membered as the great philanthropist who buried 
twenty-seven mothers-in-law in a dozen years. 
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New arrival from the rural districts : 
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“Td like to get my washing done, but 


to-day is Tuesday, an’ now I suppose I'll have to wait till next Monday.” 


The gentleman who put his hand in another gentle- 
man’s pocket and withdrew the other gentleman’s 
purse, pleaded that he was overcome by his feelings, 


—_>—_—_— 

The man who could do all the business he wanted 
to do without advertising, has been compelled to ad- 
vertise at last. The new advertisement is headed 
“ Sheriff's Sale.” 





















































Lord Palmerston once said, speaking of the Turks, 
“What energy can be expected of a people with no heels 
to their shoes ?” , 

FROM BAD TO WORSE. 
A LADY HOUSEKEEPER'S LAMENT, 


Oh, servant-gals of long ago, 
If you could only wake and see 
How fallen is your ancient foe, 
How missises are lying low, 
You'd almost sympathetic be. 
No more “the lady of the house” 
Explains the work she wishes done, 
But sits as mum as any mouse, 
While slavey, if she has the “ nouse,” 
States how her daily duties run. 


“Tl rise at eight, but you must ring 

As loud as any steeple chime. 

At table I believe the thing 
Is not to make a servant bring 

Up any thing a second time. 
cod meat I can’: « bit abear, 

And cooking puis me in a stew, 
Of beer I want = Fg one share, 
For wine I very little care, 

But like a glass of gin—or two. 


“In summer, when the weather’s hot, 
I like to stroll about the parks ; 
And ain't the force a splendid lot! 
r me, now, do you fancy not? 
They're worth no end of city clerks. 
You don’t like men who ‘hang about!’ 
My cousin mustn't come to tea! 

I can’t be always running out! 

Well, then, I think there’s not a doubt 
Your place ain’t goed enough for me.” 


Ah, servant-gals of long ago, 
Who used to be content to drudge, 
And holidays to rarely know, 
How altered is the present “‘ show !” 
How slaveys now their labor grudge! 
We grumbled much in days gone by, 
Nor thought that Fate would e’er arrange 
That girls would up and ask you why, 
And how, and what, and when.—Oh, my! 
I'd gladly places with them change. 











Op Boy. “ Ha! ha! 


Do they suppose J take a vacation?” 





